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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 


to find with an old, conservative life com- 


pany. 
vestigate. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


All communications confidential. 


135 William Street, New York. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 








Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 
imi]. LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
sem Vice President & Actuary 
P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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The public comes to you 
through this advertising 


Millions of insurance buying prospects see the In- 
surance Company of North America’s advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


These prospects are told that you, the insurance 
agent, are the man who “‘safeguards their homes,” 


Countless insurance agents know this advertising 
aids them in securing interviews, interesting prospects 
and closing business. 


Identify your organization with the Insurance 
Company of North America and the Indemnity In- 
Company 
practically every form of insurance except life—and 
let this national publicity help you to sell policies. 
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Insurance Company of North America 
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of North America—writing 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and the 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


“write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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‘‘The Oldest American Fire 
and Marine Insurance 
Company”’ 

Founded 1792 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their © 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the | 
need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must be driven home to them. Never is it sought } 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 
big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. ; 


No so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of 4 
other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends. 7 
But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance 7 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must be a fighter. He needs brains. He | 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he must 7 
be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification neces- 7 
sary to a big business executive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does indeed | 
offer wonderful opportunities. For such men there is no business offering greater independence § 
and larger income than life insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 4 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection 7 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prospects, it 
means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been | 
developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect j 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute know- 


ledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com- 7 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to ¥ 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Talk by J. M. Watkins Before 


WANT to present to you some thoughts on a 

subject to which I have given much careful 
studious consideration for several 
years. I believe the time has unmistakably 
arrived when we must take note of a very 
important and far reaching change that our 
business is undergoing. It concerns you 
and it has to do with production. The time 
is surely coming when examiners will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of producing business and I want to tell you of the 
trend, as I see it. 

When I speak of business in a general way, I mean accepta- 
ble business and this eliminates entirely any moral hazard. The 
physical hazard can be controlled. There was a time when an 
examiner had a set of rules, a line sheet and a prohibited list. 
He cancelled anything and everything that was not strictly 
AI. You all remember how unprotected business was ac- 
cepted with suspicion; how brokered business was considered 
“targets” and the feeling was that brokers only placed business 
that could not or would not be accepted by the local agent. You 
remember the $1500 line on this and $2500 on that and you were 
panicky when you had a special hazard to pass. You can bring 
back many experiences that are not happening today. In the 
last thirty years our country has become industrialized and all 


and 





kinds of business have expanded and out of these have come 
specialized industries. Values have increased tremendously. 
Have we kept up with it? Are we not still thinking today in 
terms of 1890 in some respects? I will tell you why. We are 
just awakening to the fact that we are merchandising and 
breaking away from old fetiches. We are just seeing the 





Association of New York 





THE FIRE INSURANCE EXAMINER AS A PRODUCER 


the Examining Underwriters 





breaking of the dawn of modern production and selling meth- 
ods. We know that agency service is counting for more every 
day. We know we have to accommodate agents and write their 
business. Companies have large line facilities and are increas- 
ing the kinds of coverages and writing special kinds of insur- 
ance. Why is this? Is it not because the public is making a 
demand for it? We have made them come to us. It is up to 
us to go to them. We know that we can underwrite and make 
a profit, provided we work in aggregate figures for statistical 
purposes. Take a year in and a year out loss ratio, say it aver- 
ages 45 per cent losses for 10 years—isn’t it right to accept 
this general result and build up on it? If you start to pick 
apart this 45 per cent loss ratio by going over classifications 
that show over, say, 60 per cent loss ratio and refuse to write 
such classes, where do you think your 45 per cent will land? 
Every time volume is restricted the loss ratio fluctuates more. 

Prohibited lists are not in fashion nowadays. Competition 
is keen and we do many things claiming we must meet it; but 
deep down in your own mind can’t you reason out why this 
competition exists, what makes it and then not simply meet it, 
but deduce sound principles from it that will increase your 
business? The fire insurance business yields reluctantly to 
modern business ideas. Today there are hundreds of agents 
who are still waiting for the business to come to them—those 
of you who have been field men know that as a class the fire 
insurance agent has not been a go-getter. He sits in his office, 
he is a dignified gentleman and the special agent calls on him 
and “cultivates” him. But what is happening? The younger 
men are up and doing. Progressive companies are helping the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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AETNA LIFE PRESIDENT 


Morgan B. Brainard Selected by 
Directors 


WAS FORMERLY VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mitchell S. Little and Charles F. Seaverns 
Elected Directors 
Morgan B. Brainard, vice-president of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, was, at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors on Thursday, 
November 16, elected pres- 


and was graduated from Yale University and 
Yale Law School. On his return to Hartford 
he became associated with the Aétna Life In- 


surance Company. He was made treasurer of 
the company, later being made vice-president. 
He is active in many organizations and clubs, 


and besides being director of the three 7Ztna 


companies, is director of Swift & Company, 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, the United States bank, and the 
Security Trust Company. He is also a trustee 





ident of the affiliated Aétna 
companies—the Aftna Life 
Insurance Company, the 
Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company, and the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. 
Mr. Brainard’s election to 
the presidency of the three 
companies was made to fill 
the vacancy caused by the 
death of President Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley on No- 
vember 6. 

The office of president 
was tendered to J. L. Eng- 
lish, the senior vice-presi- 
dent, but on account of his 
increasing age and added 
duties and responsibilities, 
he thought it not in the in- 
terests of the company that 
he should accept, and he 
was heartily in accord 
with the selection of Mor- 
gan B. Brainard as presi- 
dent. 

The directors did not at 
this time make any selec- 
tion to fill the vacancy as 
vice-president caused by 
the election of Mr. Brain- 
ard as president. This ac- 
tion will be taken at some 
future meeting. The di- 
rectors did, however, fill 
two vacancies in the direc- 
torate caused by the death 
of Morgan G. Bulkeley and 
Lewis Sperry by electing 
Mitchell S. Little, of the 
M. S. Little Company of 
Hartford, and Charles F. 
T. Seaverns, instructor at 
the Hartford Public High 
School. 

The directors of the 
company, previous to the 
election to-day and with 
the two vacancies to be 
filled, were Samuel G. 
Dunham, John O. Enders, 
Morgan B. Brainard, W. E. A. Bulkeley, Joel 
L. English, D. Newton Barney, Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Jr., and Charles H. Remington. 

Morgan B. Brainard, the new president, was 
born in Hartford. After graduating from the 
Hartford Public High School he went to Yale 








MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


NeWLy-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE A2TNA LIFE AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


of the Connecticut Company and many local 
institutions. 

-Charles H. Patton, in charge of the Cleveland 
branch of the Ohio Inspection Bureau, died a few days 


ago. 


H. E. RYAN, PRESIDENT 


Heads Casualty Actuarial Society 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING Suc. 
CESSFUL 





Unemployment Insurance 
Proves Interesting and Presents New 
Problems to Actuaries 
The nineteenth annual session of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society at the Hotel Pennsylvania 


Friday, November 17, re. 
sulted in the election of 
Harwood E. Ryan, general 
manager of the National 
Council on  Workmens 
Compensation — Insurance. 
as president of the society 
to succeed A. H. Mowbray, 
who was ineligible to re. 
election. 

G. F. Michelbacher, sec. 
retary-treasurer of the 
National Bureau of Cas. 
ualty and Surety Under. 
writers, and E. E. Cam- 
mack, associate actuary of 
the A¢tna Life Insurance 
Company, were _ elected 
vice-presidents. Richard 
Fondiller was re-elected to 
the post of secretary-treas- 
urer. Miss Olive E. Out- 
water, assistant actuary of 
the National Bureau, was 
elected editor, one of the 
most arduous tasks in the 
official family of the So- 
ciety. E. R. Hardy, as- 
sistant manager of_ the 
New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, was _ elected 
librarian. 

The address of President 
A. H. Mowbray is to be 
found on another page of 
this issue of THE SPECTA- 
tor. The regular program 
included an extemporane- 
ous address on “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance” by Leo 
Wolman of the new school 
of Social Science and 4 
member of the President’ 
committee on Unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Wolman pre 
sented his subject in the 
light ot complete know! 
edge and brought ott 
clearly the essential at- 
ministrative and _ actuarial 
problems confronting thos 
in charge of any unemploy- 


ment insurance scheme. 

Other papers read were as follows: “Allo- 
cation of Administrative Expenses by Lines fot 
Casualty Insurance Companies,” by Robert > 
Hull, Travelers Insurance Company; “Some 

(Continued on page 17) 
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PROHIBITION AND LIFE INSURANCE 
HEN the subject of. the prohibi- 
tion law was discussed at the 

recent meeting of the Actuarial Society 

of America, with special reference to 
the effects of the illegal sale of alcoholic 
beverages and the poor quality of much 

of the stuff so sold, it was stated in a 

news report of the proceedings that the 

consensus of opinion was that an appli- 
cant admitting the use of alcohol should 
be rejected for insurance. This appears 
to be, if true, rather a sweeping conclu- 
sion, and it is likely that it will scarcely 
be followed by the insurance companies, 
particularly as there seems to have been 
no formal vote upon the subject. Before 
the enactment of the prohibition law, 
hundreds of thousands of men_ using 
alcoholic liquors to some extent were 
accepted without questicn, and while 
there doubtless is much liquor sold in 
these days which contains poisonous 
matter, there are a great many men 
whose cellars are supplied from pre- 
prohibition days. Indeed, the inclusion 
of a question in a life insurance applica- 
tion blank as to the use of alcoholic 
beverages, if it were believed that af- 
firmative answers would be followed by 
rejections, would soon lead to large 
additions to the membership of the 

Ananias Club, and America 

probably still further add to its growing 

Teputation as a race of hypocrites prop- 

agated by the 18th amendment. How- 

ever, the chances are that the medical 
directors of the insurance companies 


would 


will continue to consider each case upon 
its merits, and they are not likely to 
adopt any general resolution treating on 
this much vexed problem in American 
national life. 





THE MISSISSIPPI DECISION 
HE decision of the Mississippi 

Supreme Court handed down last 
week in the matter of the anti-trust suit 
against certain fire insurance companies, 
if it were not so serious, would be a 
cause for genuine amusement. The 
court was divided on every point, but not 
consistently so, and, as a result, the de- 
cision of the lower court was affirmed by 
a law under which the opinion of a 
divided court must sustain the lower 
court. One of the Mississippi papers 
aptly stated the case in an editorial in 
which it says: 

An unusual feature of the decision is that 
while the Supreme Court of the State is com- 
posed of six judges, actually the full money 
verdict of chancery court has not been endorsed 
by one of them, and yet these penalties in full 
are assessed against the companies, which pre- 
sents the very unusual procedure of the chan- 
cellor overruling the entire Supreme Court, the 
highest tribunal of the State. 

The Jackson Daily News states the 
other angle of the situation very forcibly, 
to our mind, in an editorial which says: 

There was nothing secret, nothing sinister, 
nothing clandestine about the manner in which 
fire insurance was being written in Mississippi 
prior to this suit. 

The companies were doing business open and 
above board, and for more than a dozen years 
their method of doing business was a matter 
of common knowledge. 

We had, prior to one year ago, plenty of re- 
liable insurance written at reasonable rates. 

To-day we have neither. 

As the matter now stands, the suit 
seems likely to be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which 
event there is very little possibility of a 
decision in less than two years. In the 
meantime, the Jackson Daily News, in 
common with all other business enter- 
prises in the great State of Mississippi, 
must continue to operate without full 
protection of reliable fire insurance. No 
matter whether the case is won or lost 
in the United States Supreme Court, the 
citizens of stand to lose 
millions of dollars through property loss 
by fire, property either totally unpro- 
The very most 


Mississippt 


tected or underinsured. 


they can gain is a matter of $800,000. 


s 


The revenue agent, ‘in case of a favorable 
decision, will put away nearly $200,000 
as his share of the bag. The citizens 
of Mississippi could very well afford to 
buy off the revenue agent, even pay him 
a bonus, to drop the suits immediately 
and allow the insurance companies to 
re-enter Mississippi under terms which 
would insure to them a staple and profit- 
able business for all time. Certainly the 
State of Mississippi does not need $800,- 
000 nearly as badly as its citizens need 
proper fire insurance protection. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT TAX UPHELD 
Fereign Companies Seek Refund from 
New York State 
Foreign companies doing business in New 
York State are, under a recent decision, forced 
to pay a tax to the New York Fire Department 
on the business obtained by reinsurance as well 
as that obtained by direct writing. No such 
tax has been previously paid on reinsurance, 
but under the reciprocal law it was collected by 
the State through the New York Insurance De- 

partment. 

As the decision referred is retroactive, the 
companies are now seeking a refund from the 
State. It is not known what disposition will 
be made of the matter. 


READY TO PAY CLAIMS 


Liquidation Bureau of New York Depart- 
ment Files Report on City Equitable 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., State Superintend- 

ent of Insurance, has filed a report with the 

Supreme Court which, if confirmed, will allow 

the payment of over $1,000,000 to claimants of 

the City Equitable Fire Insurance Company 
before the first of the year. The United States 
branch has been found to have assets of $2,- 

143,000; $313,000 has been allowed for esti- 

mated future claims. Claims amounting to 

$737,504.81 are recommended for disallowance. 
The expenses of liquidation from February 

6, 1922, to October 31, 1922, were only $10,- 

291.85, which is about .0048 per cent of the as- 

scts. This is a remarkably low liquidation 


cost. ence 


Changes in Norwich Union 

Edward B. Thistle has been made an assistant 
secretary of the Norwich Union and the Pheenix 
Indemnity companies, according to an announce- 
ment by W. G. Falconer, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Thistle succeeds John G. Mays, who 
recently resigned. At the same time H. L. 
Kidder was appointed manager of the liability 
department of the two companies. Mr. Kidder 
has had a long experience, most of which was 
gained in the home office of the United States 
Casualty Company. 


Will Take Up Rochester Situation 
The New York Insurance Department will 
held a hearing on the high commission situation 
at Rochester on Tuesday, November 23, at 
Albany. 
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My Little Old Man 


You recall the jingle, of course, with its 
pathetic wind-up— 


“I had money and he had none, 
And that’s the way the trouble begun.” 


A very common way for trouble to be- 
gin, and do you really blame the old 
woman? Think of a man so far along in 
life that you could call him old—and yet 


without money. 


Surely you will not end that way. 
Surely you will not have someone making 
just complaint because they have to support 


you. You are quite positive you will never 


end like that. 


But, maybe, the old man felt sure at your 
time of life. He was earning then; living 
comfortably, supporting his wife, doing, 
perhaps, the very things that you are doing. 
His trouble started in the way many let it 
start. He failed to think of the future and 
the harbor Endowment Life Insurance pro- 
vides for old age. Are you starting trouble? 
If you are, port your helm. Steer for 


Endowment Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of 7America 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF” 


| panei EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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MAKING AGENT REAL COUNSELOR 


George L. Hunt Gives Agency Officers 
Excellent Advice 

In his paper before the Life Agency Officers 

at Chicago last week, George L. Hunt, superin- 

tendent of agents, Guardian Life of New York 

said in part: 


It is an old and a wise adage which says, “[j 
you want a friend, be one,” and for the purpose 
of our present discussion we might well para- 
phrase this adage and say that “if you want to 
be a life insurance counselor, take counsel of 
life.” 

In varying degrees all of us who are present 
this morning are men who are responsible for 
the selection and the guidance of agency man- 
agers and agents, and if we are to consider de. 
veloping the representatives of our several com. 
panies into corps of men who may become in- 
surance counselors, it seems to me that we 
should : 

First, take counsel of life ourselves. 

Second, we should pick as managers men of 
strong character, men who may become builders 
of other men and who will enter our organiza. 
tions not simply for the sake of the dollars 
which may be earned, but for the love of the 
work which their vision shows them to be one 
of the greatest influences on earth for the ad- 
vancement of human brotherhood and peace, 

Third, the agents whom these managers may 
be helped to select must be made of the kind of 
material from which true counselors may be 
developed. Clay may be modeled into the shape 
of a dynamo. Wood may be carved in exact 
duplication of every working part, but the cur- 
rent and the spark cannot be produced unless 
you have the iron and the copper. 

Fourth, by every means within our power— 
by building company spirit through general ser- 
vice; by giving specific helps, such as circulariz- 
ing systems, through which prospects may be 
supplied when they are needed; through the dis- 
tribution of advertising material which may aid 
agents in building good will; through literature 
which will aid our salesmen in selling new 
policies and in holding business already on the 
books; by inspirational and educational bul- 
letins and by all other ways at our disposal, we 
must aim to give that service to the agent, the 
prospect and the insured which will tend to- 
wards building a contented and_ prosperous 
group of men in every agency center and cut 
down agency turnovers. An agent, no matter 
how good are his potentialities, develops his full 
powers as a counselor only by experience. 

In a recent article in one of the insurance 
journals the statement was made: 

“The most important -fact in the social and 
economic life of to-day, and possibly the most 
important fact in the social history of the 
world, is that we have now reached the stage 
in this country where the rich are growing 
poor and the poor are growing richer.” Then 
followed a set of government statistics to sub 
stantiate this statement. 

Incomes are growing, wealth is becoming 
more generally distributed, and with this de 
velopment the business of life insurance ruts 
apace. 

Not only are we experiencing an expansion I 
the volume of insurance, but we are seeing 3 
broadening of the functions of life insurance, 
and with the growth of these functions the life 
insurance agent or counselor is indissolubly cot 
nected. ; 

With wealth comes responsibility, and with 
the greater distribution of wealth an increastg 
number of people are commencing to analyz 
life insurance values—the things which life 1 
surance and it alone can furnish—and from this 
vast field hosts of prospective purchasers att 
emerging. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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METHODS OF SERVING 


Practical Ways to Offer Free Period- 
ical Medical Examinations to 
Policyholders 








INCIDENTAL EXPENSE NOMINAL 





Inducements to Persistent Policyholders—- 
Offers to All on the Same Terms 

Considerable has been said in the columns of 
Tue SPECTATOR recently relative to the obliga- 
ion and desirability of life insurance companies 
in offering a service of free periodical medical 
examinations to policyholders. Naturally the 
question arises as to just what extent this sort 
oi service should be applied in practice. The 
auswer is that there are so many ways that 
only a few of them can briefly be suggested 
within the space of a short article on the sub- 
ject. First it would not seem desirable, at the 
beginning at any rate, to make the examination 
ier open to every policyholder without respect 
to date of insurance, but the terms of the offer 
should be such as to be within the reach of every 
policyholder on the same terms. As an example 
it might be desirable to offer a thorough free 
medical examination to every policyholder hav- 
ing had, say, $2000 of insurance in force for five 
years or more, such examination being made 
qunquennially. To policyholders of larger 
amounts such examinations might be offered 
trennially, and so on until the maximum 
amounts are arrived at, when after five or ten 
years’ persistence of the policyholder it might 
be desirable to offer annual medical examina- 
tions. 

Another method might be to increase the fre- 
quency of the periodical examination as the 
policyholder persists through longer periods of 
time. For instance, during the first fifteen years 
three periodical examinations might be allowed 
at intervals of five years, during the next five 
years thereafter two examinations, and after 
twenty years, biennial examinations. 

The practical method by which these examina- 
tions might be made available to the policyholder 
is by a simple card system which could be sent 
to the policyholder on application. This card 
would authorize the policyholder to go to the 
Life Extension Institute or some similar inde- 
pendent agency and be examined without charge. 
If the policyholder availed himself of the ser- 
Vice he would surrender the card at the time of 
examination and the record would be complete, 
the company paying a moderate fee for the 
examination. If no advantage is taken, there is 
no further expense than the small amount of 
stationery and the clerical help incident to an- 
swering the policyholder’s request. 


H. Clay Brown Makes a Change 
H. Clay Brown, who recently resigned as 
agency manager of the Louisiana State Life, 
Aas accepted the general agency for the Cen- 
‘tal Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, with headquarters in Shreveport, La., 


Where he has offices in the Levy Building. Mr. 


Brown's many friends will wish him success, 
and his long experience in life insurance work 
S assurance that he will build up a fine agency. 





American Prohibition and the Death Rate 


(To the Editor of THE Spectator) 


Since the enactment of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, 
it has been a constant topic of conversation, 
and it has had many and diverse effects upon 
the life of the people. With many, the ab- 
sorption of alcoholic beverages, as well as their 
procurement or manufacture, has become a sort 
of sport, entered into in a spirit of adventure, 
rather than because of a strong inclination to 
drink. While occasional deaths from poisonous 
liquors are reported, New York State Superin- 
tendent W. H. Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon 


‘League, claims that, notwithstanding “bootleg 


murders,” deaths from alcoholism in New York 
city and State are far below the number shown 
by the records for the last seven years of the 
license period. If this information is accurate, 
there seems to be no good reason for the life 
insurance companies or their medical directors 
to be much worried over the situation. While 
one policy claim among several thousand may be 
the result of poisonous liquor, the favorable 
results from prohibition in the outlying country 
districts throughout the various States, prob- 
ably slightly diminishing the rate of mortality, 
would offset the possible ill effects of the sale 
of bad liquor. While it was reported that actu- 
aries recently in session were inclined to con- 
sider the mere fact of an applicant’s admission 
of drinking alcoholic beverages a sufficient cause 
for his rejection, no formal expression to that 
effect has, we believe, been made by any im- 
portant body of life insurance men. After all, 
the latter are human beings, made of the same 
clay and cast in the same mold as other citi- 
zens, and they are at least as conversant with 
current events and methods as are other people. 
The medical directors are still as capable of 
judging each individual case on its merits as 
they were in pre-prohibition days; and if an 
applicant’s breath has too much of an alcoholic 
taint, or he displays other signs of too great 
an addiction to hootch, the examiners may be 
relied upon to turn him down without any 
formal action being necessary. In fact, the in- 
clusion of too drastic an inquiry in the ap- 
plication blank would doubtless add greatly to 
the membership of the Ananias Club and to 
the growing reputation of Americans as a race 
of hypocrites. ACTUARY. 
New York, November 20. 


Texas Fraternals Meet 


Austin, Tex., November 21.—The Texas 
Fraternal Congress, composed of representa- 
tives of the fraternal organizations in Texas, 
will hold its next annual meeting at San 
Antonio, Tex., this having been decided at the 
conclusion of the 1922 meeting held at Austin. 
Lon A. Smith of Austin, State comptroller of 
public accounts, was elected president of the 
congress. Other officers elected are: Mrs. H. 
A. Thomas, Fort Worth, first vice-president; 
John F. Swanger, Wallas, second vice-presi- 
dent; Albert Toole, Dallas, third vice-president ; 
John H. Cullom, Dallas, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer; A. Morgan Duke, Jr., Dallas, dele- 
gate to National Fraternal Congress. Mrs. 
Marie J. Cole, Dallas; Carl Gallagher, McKin- 
ney; B. A. Donnelly, Dallas; H. V. Beardsley, 
Dallas, and Mrs. Louella Doier, Houston, were 
named trustees. 

The organization adopted resolutions recom- 
mending the passage of legislation that will 
make more rigid the child labor law, and also 
measures that will decrease the mortality among 
infants. 


Life Insurance and Savings Bank Accounts 


The Detroit Life extends its heartiest and 
most sincere congratulations to the National 
Thrift Association. The Detroit Life takes a 
pardonable pride in the fact that we are giving 
the National Thrift Association the most effi- 
cient service of which our well-known “Com- 
pany of Service” is capable. This very largely 
accounts for the large volume of business which 
is credited to Mr. Swanson in the agency list 
of the Detroit Life Organization. 

We are particularly happy at the successful 
working out of this plan, for the reason that 
the Detroit Life was a pioneer among life in- 
surance companies in endorsing the bank-life 
insurance idea, and in getting it started. It is 
nearly two years since the Detroit Life first 
operated this plan with the Royal Oak Bank. 

At that time there was considerable doubt in 
the minds of a number of people as to whether 
the plan could be put into successful operation. 
When the Detroit Life first commenced with 
this proposed innovation, the plan was denomi- 
nated by the Secured Systematic Savings. 

Later on, contracts were arranged with a 
number of other banks throughout the State of 
Michigan, and with the Detroit & Northern 
Michigan Building & Loan Association, and in 
each case the successful operation of the plan 
has been assured from the very outset. The 
degree and measure of success depend entirely 
upon the capability of the salesmanship direc- 
tion. That the plan has unlimited possibilities 
for further development, that if is almost cer- 
tain to become the most important new idea in 
life insurance progress, is demonstrated by the 
overwhelming measure of new business which 
the National Thrift Association has demon- 
strated in Detroit alone. 

We are thoroughly convinced of the prac- 
ticability of the plan, of the certainty that it 
will work out, of the great service it gives to 
the people and of the benefit it is, not only to 
the public, but to the banking interests which 
can see the advantage and are willing to enter 
into the spirit of the proposed service. 

In this connection some idea of the prac- 
ticability of the plan from its banking stand- 
point as well as from a life insurance stand- 
point, a little incident may be related which 
will be of interest to all Detroit Life friends. 

In the town of Lapeer the plan was put into 
operation through Mr. Buck of the Lapeer Sav- 
ings Bank. Mr. Buck told the writer of this 
article, that of the ninety-six accounts which 
had been put on the books of the bank through 
the salesmanship qualifications of Detroit Life 
agents, in this banking life insurance proposi- 
tion, he had lost just two accounts in one year. 
Two other accounts he mentioned particularly. 
They were people who had moved from Lapeer 
to another town, and they were so thoroughly 
sold on the idea of maintaining this monthly 
deposit and keeping up their life insurance 
policy at the same time, that they went to the 
trouble of sending him a monthly mail order 
for the amount of their deposit. Mr. Buck 
volunteered this information, and was particu- 
larly enthusiastic in crediting the man who has 
charge of the sales campaign in his bank, D. C. 
Pinsch.—Detroit Life Bulletin. 


New England Life Actuaries 

J. Walter Tebbetts and Roland B. Dow have 
been appointed assistant actuaries of the 
New England Mutual Life. The rapid growth 
of the company during the past five years and 
the increased company service, including the 
agency instruction school, necessitate these addi- 
tions in the home office staff. 





Preferred Life Changes to Victory Life 
The name of the Preferred Life of Topeka, 
Kan., has been changed to Victory Life. 

















LIFE 
EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE 


25 WEST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 





SUPPOSE 


we can show you testi- 
mony from Life Insurance 
Companies that our pre- 
ventive work for them has 
earned 


200 PER CENT 


on their investment by the 
reduction of their death 
claims wouldn’t you be 
immediately interested? 

We CAN show you if you 
ask us to do so. 











The most definite source of surplus for an insurance company is mor- 
tality savings. 


Is it not good business to spend $5.00 on those policyholders who show 
an interest in improving their health and who send in a request to you that 
they would like to be examined, if it can be shown that your company will 
make $10.00 by doing so? The request proves that they are interested and 
that they believe that you are sincere when you tell them you want to help 
them. You only spend your money on those that are interested. You have 
a vital interest in their health and why should you not help them? 


You have asked them at times to help get more insurance, but have you 
ever offered them anything in addition to the valuable policy you gave them 
when they took out their insurance? Is it not good business to offer them 
something more than you agreed to do? 


A suggestion from you that you wanted to prolong their lives because 
you wanted to postpone the payment of the loss on their lives, I know would 
be received by them most favorably even if it does mean their paying addi- 
tional premiums. 


Personally, I have always wanted part of the profits if there were any 
in any deal I was ever interested in, but I am perfectly willing that the 
insurance companies should make all the money possible out of me if they 
will only prolong my life. They can have all the profits from this deal and 
I have no objections to. their dividing these profits among all the policyholders. 


Don’t you feel the same way? So do your policyholders. 


Let us send you examples of what some companies are doing for their 
policyholders. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC. 


Kat A eq 


President. 





The following Life Insurance Companies are now furnishing 
this service to their Policyholders through the Institute: 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fort Worth Life Insurance Co. Southeastern Life Insurance Co. 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. Oregon Life Insurance Co. 

United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City 
Telephone Bryant 3073 
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RELIANCE LIFE GROWTH 


company Occupies Striking Position 
in Table of Rank 








sHowS CONSISTENT UPWARD MOVE- 
MENT 





Has Passed Company After Company Since 
Organization in 1903—Judge James H. 
Reed and Vice-President H. G. 
Scott Responsible 

There is, perhaps, no statistical compilation 
presenting more interesting, informative and 
structive data than the “Table of Rank” con- 
rained in the Compendium of Official Life In- 
sirance Reports. By studying its contents for 
years back one is enabled to quickly ascertain 
the progress of any insurance company in its 
gmggle to gain a position of pre-eminence 
among its contemporary companies. There is 
no company whose officers, if progressive and 
qgoressive business men, do not dream of am- 
hitious attainments for their company. With 
every company striving for a higher place on 
the ladder, with every company exerting its 
strongest efforts to expand, it is indeed an ac- 
complishment justifying official pride and one 
meriting the highest praise when a company 
progresses, year by year, and takes its place 
among the leaders in the business. 

One of the companies whose record of ac- 
complishment, as set forth in the historical 
record of the “Table of Rank,” is most striking 
is the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, which was organized March 31, 
1903, and commenced business May 13, 1903. 
This company was organized on no mean scale, 
the men behind it evidently were  far- 
sighted and were imbued with pretentious and 
lofty aims, and impressed, even at that time, 
with the wonderful future which lay before the 
business of life insurance. It is observed that 
its first report, on December 31, 1903, showed 
that it had assets of $2,018,701, and insurance 
in force of $1,314,650. Thus in the first year of 
ts existence, in the matter of insurance in force, 
itranked number 77 in a field of 88 companies. 
It will be noted that even in its infancy the Re- 
liance Life was a lusty and precocious young- 
ster, having passed, in seven months, eleven 
older companies. In 1904, its second year, it 
| had risen fourteen points on the company roll, 
» and was then 63 on the list. In 1905 the com- 
any stood number 61, and in 1906 it was num- 

her 58. At the end of this latter year it had 
10,905,918 of insurance outstanding. 

. In the next five years the company improved 

ts position yearly, and in 1911 it was found 
; that the Reliance had entered the “first 50-com- 

pany fist,” and had a rank ‘as to insurance in 
Flore of number 46. That year there were 
hed 200 companies shown in the table. The 
' Reliance on December 31, 1911, had $30,782,885 
p“' Msurance in force. This represented an 
i mrease of over 300 per cent in five years. 
p During the next quinquennial period strides 
; “oti Proportions were made, the company 

passed fifteen more companies, and on 
p December 31, 1916, was ranked number 31 in a 








field of 207 companies, while on the same date 
it ranked sixty-first as to age. 

Its outstanding insurance then amounted to 
$71,542,913, and represented a gain of about 
130 per cent in five years, and over 600 per 
cent in a decade. 

The company’s onward march was continued 
during the next five years, so that on Decem- 
ber 31, last, it had $218,266,038 of insurance in 
force, and its rank in the roster of companies 
was number 25. During this five-year period 
the company not only had passed the hundred 
million mark at the end of its sixteenth year, 
1918, but three years afterward had passed the 
two hundred million mark. It might be here 
noted that every dollar of the outstanding in- 
surance was written by agents of this company. 
The Reliance never absorbed or consolidated 
with or reinsured the risks outstanding of any 
other company. This is undoubtedly a record 
unsurpassed by any other company. 

The advance of the company during the last 
five years, while it was over 200 per cent in 
actual gain, was but six points in rank; but for 
a company to consistently climb above company 
after company among the leading fifty compa- 
nies is an accomplishment worthy of special 
commendation. 

As in all other walks of life, consistent effort 
will bring a certain measure of success, be- 
yond which it requires guidance of a master 
hand. Thus in accounting for this company’s 
great and rapid development it must be con- 
ceded that the capable administration of its 
executive officers has been a primary factor and, 
more particularly, the service rendered by its 
president, Judge James H. Reed, and its vice- 
president and secretary, H. G. Scott, who have 
been connected with the company from its 
organization, stands out prominently, Judge 
Reed having been the first and only president of 
the company. These two men, whose portraits 
are presented in a supplement to this issue of 
THe Specrator, have guided, with unques- 
tioned vigor and acumen, the destinies of 
the Reliance Life, until it now ranks with 
the leaders in the business. Through their 
efforts the company is now able to offer com- 
plete personal protection, as in addition to writ- 
ing life insurance the company writes accident 
and health insurance. It has presented to the 
insurance world the Perfect Protection Policy, 
one of the most complete policies on the mar- 
ket, through which it covers not only life in- 
surance, but disability, both health and accident, 
and also provides for double indemnity benefits. 


Making Agent Real Counselor 
(Continued from page 6) 


Is it reasonable to expect that these men with 
trained minds and analytical ability will be im- 
pressed by the “go-getter” type of salesmen, or 
will they be more apt to consider seriously and 
be more likely to put greater confidence in that 
man who has been selected only after a careful 
weighing of those facts which point towards 
success, growth and stability—a man who has 
been grounded in the principles of life insur- 
ance through a home office or other educational 
course—a man who has been further developed 
by his manager, and one whose capacity for 
understanding the problems of life entitles him 


9 


to be classed as something more than a mere 
salesman? 

I believe there can be no question regarding 
the agent with whom this type of prospect will 
desire to do business. 

But this is not to say that there is not a place 
for the “go-getter” type. The “go-getter” type 
quite likely may be able to penetrate the con- 
sciousness of a certain class of people and create 
action, when the other type, called the “coun- 
selor,” may not always be able to achieve that 
end. Yet, if the business is to be lifted to 
greater and greater heights and larger and 
larger usefulness, it will be something besides 
breeziness, something besides mere salesman- 
ship, which will do it. It will be men whose 
personality, whose character, whose standing 
in their community, whose experience in life, 
whose personal knowledge of affairs, whose un- 
derstanding of real social service are such that 
their counsel, if not sought, is at least accepted 
by their fellow citizens, and their counsel insur- 
ance-wise will be considered real, sound, abiding 
and dependable. Absolute confidence will pre- 
vail. 


President of Cleveland Life Pays Tribute 
to Morgan G. Bulkeley 

William H. Hunt, president of the Cleveland 
Life Insurance Company, has paid the follow- 
ing tribute to Morgan G. Bulkeley, late presi- 
dent of the A©tna companies: 

I have regarded Morgan G. Bulkeley an out- 
standing figure of great force on the moral side 
of insurance practice. He gave to the corpora- 
tions he directed commanding institutional im- 
portance, thus strengthening public confidence 
in the whole structure of insurance, particularly 
life insurance, in its intimate relationship to the 


fireside. 
Wirtram H. Hent, President, 
The Cleveland Life Insurance Co. 


PRUDENTIAL AIDS IN HOUSING 


Has Made Mortgage Loans of Over 
$38,060,000 in Last Ten Months 

In furtherance of its plan to be of aid to the 
housing situation the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America reports 1628 mortgage loans, 
totaling $8,268,287.73, as having been allowed 
for the months of September and October. The 
loans have been made all over the country and 
will provide new accommodations for 2843 
families. The report shows that 1523 of the 
loans, aggregating $5,938,087.73, are on dwell- 
ings to accommodate 1734 families, and 105 
loans, amounting to $2,329,300, on apartment 
houses to cover 1109 families. 

The accumulative mortgage loan record of 
the Prudential since January 1, last, shows a 
total of such loans of $38,383,046.95, to pro- 
vide living accommodations for 12,948 fami- 
lies. Of this total 7125 loans have been made 
on dwellings, amounting to $26,785,846.95 to 
accommodate 8077 families, and 428 loans on 
apartments, amounting to $11,597,200 to ac- 
commodate 4871 families. 








Boston Life Underwriters Meet 
“The Value of Education” was the subject 
discussed at the regular monthly luncheon of 
the Boston Life Underwriters Association, held 
at the City Club the first of the week. Dr. 
Marshal Perrin and Prof. Roy Davis, both of 
Boston University, were the speakers. 
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-Job’s Turkey And The Church Mouse 


HE ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey 


and the Church Mouse are the proverbs: 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey’’, and ° 
— 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and 
that a mouse dwelt in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were 
very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as 
chief and dwelt as king among his fellows. But when troubles came, 
they came “not single spies, but in battalions.” In a day all outward 
possessions were lost. The Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”’, 
and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, and the 
bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heels to tell it. Job still 
had his health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. It is not 
profanity to say, “Hell was let loose upon him,” for that is what the 
record says, only in more polite language. And then came the run-in 
with his four self-righteous friend-—men who professed to know the 
will of God and who said in short,—“It’s all your fault, Job. Come 
now, own up, what evil have you done?” 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, £00 yoke of oxen and 
500 she-asses upon Job’s estate, th turkeys fared well, but when 
these were all gone, and with them all Job’s servants except the four 
who escaped to tell the bad news it must have been poor pickin’. 
Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
hinner until it came to be a provert-—“Poor as Job’s Turkey.” Why 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


make a mystery of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he 
didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He was eminently re- 
spectable and liked to live in quiet surroundings. The church 
sociables and the meetings of the various societies when “light re. 
freshments” were served always left a few fragments which, with 
judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. But he was 
so poor that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him— 
poor because he didn’t get enough to ea’! 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get 
enough to eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such 
a way that the Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God,” and the 
‘great wind from the wilderness” cannot make him poor; and when 
he loses his health permanently, he will have better comforters than 
Job had. 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect him- 
self and his family that permanent loss of health will not mean total 
loss of income, nor loss of life mean that his wife will be “poor as a 
church mouse.” 


But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have 
warned you of the approach of those enemies. Send for one to-day 
and learn how to defeat them. 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 
Write today; we may have just what you want 


DS) 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION 
1922 
COMPENDIUM 


Official Life Insurance Reports 


AN ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION GIVING COMPLETE STATISTICS 
OF EVERY AMERICAN LIFE COMPANY 

This extended series of tables shows the business and financial 
standing of the companies in the United States, and is made up 
from the official reports as of January 1, 1922. 

Separate tabulations are made covering industrial insurance, 
group insurance, business since organization, business arranged 
by states, bonds and mortgages. ‘There is also a special section 
covering ratios of principal items in the statements indis- 
pensable to agents. ; 

THIS WORK IS A COMPLETE POCKET COMPEN- 
DIUM OF THE VARIOUS STATE DEPARTMENT RE- 
PORTS. 

The purpose of these exhibits is to place in the hands of 
policyholders a mass of desirable information compiled from the 
reports of the Insurance Departments. Departmental reports 
are not accessible to the average policyholder, and competing 
agents not infrequently so distort official figures as to deceive 
or mislead insurers. The demand for statistics of this kind 
emanating from a totally impartial source is satisfied by this 
publication. The exhibits present simply the official figures 
as contained in the New York and other Department reports 
with appropriate deductions. 

Single Copies, in flexible binding,....... $5.00 
i eee eee 
Orders for Single Copies must be Prepaid 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MUTUAL LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS MEET 


several Able Papers Presented 








QFFICERS ELECTED WEDNESDAY 





President George W. Hopkins in Chair at 
Opening Session in Chicago 

Cicaco, Itt., Nov. 21.—The National Asso- 
gation of Mutual Life Underwriters convened 
day in its tenth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Ia Salle. The association is composed of those 
‘fe insurance companies conducted on the as- 
gssments plans and also includes a few fra- 
emals. Representatives are present from all 
over the country. The convention is presided 
ver by Dr. George W. Hopkins, president of 
the Pure Protection Life Association of Cleve- 
and, Ohio. President Hopkins announced sev- 
eal changes in the program as scheduled, due 
to the inability of a couple of speakers to arrive 
in time for the meeting. 

After a few welcome remarks by President 
Hopkins, the meeting opened with the reading 
fapaper on “Common Sense Valuation Stand- 
ards,’ by George Dyre Eldridge, the well- 
known actuary of Boston. Mr. Eldridge, who 
has devoted most of his life to actuarial prob- 
lems as they relate particularly to assessment 
and fraternal life insurance, pointed out that in 
the setting up of proper standards of valuation 
the desired end can never be achieved without 
the complete co-operation of a competent actu- 
ary and the superintendents of insurance of the 
various States. He declared it to be a problem 
which each association must take up separately 
and with relation to its own experience. He 
referred to the clause on valuations, which is 
contained in the model assessment life associa- 
tion bill, which a committee from the National 
Association will again submit to the Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at their meet- 
ing in New York in December. That clause, 
he said, will in a measure prescribe a standard 
of valuation which will be applicable to prac- 
tically all assessment associations. 
Robert M. Work, secretary, and general 
counsel of the Illinois Bankers Life Association, 
addressed the meeting on the subject of savings 
policies and*bank savings, and declared that the 


whole life policy was the best’ type of policy to 
combine with the savings plan. 

A very able paper was presented by Walter 
L. McCaslin, vice-president of the Pure Pro- 
tection Life Association, on the subject of 
“Prospecting for Prospects.” His remarks 
were mostly in favor of making the first lesson 
taught agents that of the proper selection of 
prospects. His arguments were for a scientific 
selection rather than an intuitive selection. 


MISSOURI STATE INCREASES CAPITAL 


100 Per Cent Stock Dividend to Be Paid 
Shortly 

St. Lours, Mo., November 21.—The Mis- 

souri State Life Insurance Company has in- 

creased its capital stock to $2,000,000, the in- 

crease to go to stockholders in the form of a 

$1,000,000 or 100 per cent stock dividend, pay- 


able to those of record on November 10, the ° 


company announces. M. E. Singleton, presi- 
dent of the company, said that the action was 
approved Tuesday by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner and Secretary of State. 

Life Insurance Combined with Bank 

Savings 

The plan of combining life insurance with 
bank savings has received considerable impetus 
in Michigan, according to reports from some 
life insurance men in that State. There is in 
operation there a plan known as the guarantee 
savings plan, under which a weekly business 
record of from $250,000 to $300,000 of new life 
insurance has been made. The plan is sponsored 
by an organization known as the National 
Thrift Association. 

The National Thrift Association has been in 
operation in Detroit for six weeks and has 
written during that period over $1,500,000 of 
new life insurance. 

The chief organizers of the Association have 
been A. W. Swanson, A. F. Lark and A. 
Deutsch. All of these men are experienced 
and well-known banking experts, but none of 
them have had any previous experience with life 
insurance. Mr. Swanson spent several months 
studying the bank savings plan in various parts 
of the country before devising his present plan 
of operation and associating with Mr. Lark and 
Mr. Deutsch. 
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Confidential 








Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 





The co-operation of the officials of the Amer- 
ican State bank and various branch banks 
throughout the State has contributed much to 
the success of the plan. It is said that the 
National Thrift Association now contemplates 
a national campaign. The Detroit Life is one 
of the companies issuing policies in connection 
with the above plan. Note an article from the 
Detroit Life Bulletin printed on another page 
of this issue. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield 
Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 
its representatives. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 








American Life 
Reinsurance Co 


PERMANENT OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LASALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUMISECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Secretary 
MORTON BIGGER, Ass’t Secretary 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
INCORPORATED 1838 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 


ee se Naa a $2,256,915 

ER ee ee een ene or ere 1,601,036 

Couns gh uaen oeeedd ye eea wee $655,879 
W. B. MEIKLE, President and G 1M der. 











NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

















UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH GIUILLIAM STSEET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAC 4478 











Geman ccrdent 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


—_— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 
















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1922 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, ... . $2,840,571 
Surplus to Policyholders, $4,090,571 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V.P. and Mgr. 
W. T. BASSETT, Ase’t Manager 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


” BASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Ds an eteent 
OHN ice-Fres. 
A. H. HABSINGEER: See’y 


* “NEWARE, N. 5. 





Thursday 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster i is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February 1, 1923, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10.000,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 


12,213,010.92 


42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 


owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 











Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W.L. LE 


CH, Manager 


76 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 
The 1922 edition of that indispensable refer- 
aoe work, “Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and 
Fees” has been published by The Spectator 
Company, New York. _ This edition embraces 
woh pages of essential information for fire in- 
cwance company managers, department man- 
on general agents and special agents. It in- 
ses a digest of certain statutory require- 
nents of the various States of the United 
utes, and also of Canada and its Provinces, 
relating to fire insurance companies and agents, 
wih many quotations from the statutes, and 
J a compilation of county and municipal 
axes and fees. 

Among the subjects specifically treated are 
the following : 

Adjusters’ Licenses ; Agents Defined; Agents’ 
Licenses; Annual Statements; Anti-Coinsur- 
ance; Anti-Compact ; Anti-Discrimination ; At- 
jomey; Cancellation of Policy; Capital Re- 
quired; Commissions to Non-Residents; De- 
posits Required; Domestic Companies; Exam- 
ations; Fees; Fire Department Tax; Fire 
Marshal; Foreign Companies’ Home Office 
Statements; Impairment; Investments Pre- 
gribed; Licensed Brokers; Limit on a Single 
Risk; Lloyds; Marine Insurance Requirements ; 
Miscellaneous; Mutual Companies; Preliminary 
Documents; Publication; Rate Schedules to Be 
Filed; Reciprocal Insurance; Reciprocal Law; 
Reinsurance; Reinsurance Reserve; Resident 
Agents; Semi-Annual Statements; Standard 
Policy; Taxes; Tax Statements; Valued Policy. 

The data given in this valuable book are 
segregated by States, and the whole work is 
thoroughly indexed, one of the most convenient 
and useful features of it being a series of sub- 
ject indexes. so that the matter relating to any 
particular subject for a given State can be 
quickly located. 
The book is well printed, in clear type, on 
good quality of paper, and is substantially 
tound in Jaw binding. It sells at $15 per copy 
and is found exceptionally serviceable by all 
fre insurance men having to do with the legal 
requirements of the several States. 


C. C. Dominge to Lecture 

Charles C. Dominge of the Great-American 
Insurance Company will lecture on “Building 
Construction” before the Albany Clerks Asso- 
ciation on December 1, and on the same sub- 
ject before the students of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America in New York city, Novem- 
bet 27, December 4, 11 and 18. 











FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 














NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A Small Insurance Library—In connec- 
tion with the Institute courses now being given 
by the Insurance Society of New York, the 
question has been raised as to the use of books 
for the students. The facilities of the Insurance 
Society Library are extended with the utmost 
freedom to the students, and yet, with the large 
classes, it is impossible for the library to have a 
sufficient number of copies, so as to avoid a 
waiting list for such publications. This led us 
to have a casting up made of the prospective 
cost of all the books and articles referred to, or 
recommended, or required for reading. The 
investment would run to about $50, covering the 
three years, and for any one year it would only 
be a portion of that. Is it not quite worth while, 
since most of the publications are standard, for 
a young man or woman who is taking the 
courses to commence building up a library, if 
not by buying all of the books in a year, at 
least to buy a few? We expect, for instance, 
a dentist or doctor to have his proper instru- 
ments, and a lawyer to have his library. Now, 
books are tools to the insurance man; then why 
should not the student specially provide himself 
with these tools? 

How a Loss Might Occur.—It has devel- 
oped recently that where a building has been 
equipped with an auxiliary fire alarm and after- 
wards is sprinklered, the latter equipment in fact 
superseding the former, it is not customary in 
all cases to remove the alarm devices, although 
they are disconnected from central headquarters. 
The matter is being looked into because this is 
one of those things where employees might be 
misled by thinking the apparatus was still in 
order and attempting to ring in an alarm. 
These are just the kinds of things that in panic 
conditions cause loss of life. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


New England Exchange Committee.—The 
following were elected as nominating committee 
to form a slate to be submitted at the annual 
meeting of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change: W. H. Boutell, A. J. Murphy, A. K. 
Slade, George H. Allen and Thomas H. Dooley. 

W. P. Carr Succeeded by M. G. Wight.— 


The late William P. Carr has been succeeded 
by Malcolm G. Wight as special agent for 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island for the 
Hartford Fire. Mr. Wight for the past seven 
years has been special agent for the North 
British and Mercantile in this territory. 

Underwriters Bureau Meeting—The Un- 
derwriters Bureau of New England held their 
annual meeting in Boston the latter part of this 
week. Treasurer George Neiley, chairman of 
the executive committee, Harold S. Poole of 
New York, and Manager Gorham Dana sub- 
mitted reports. 

Insurance Library Association—The In- 
surance Library Association of Boston has an 
enrollment of seventy-nine students for the 
evening lectures in fire insurance, which began 
last week. There are threé women taking the 
course. 

Exchange Property Now Complete.—The 
small piece of property held by the Harvard 
Associates in the block which is to be occupied 
by the new Insurance Exchange building has 
been sold to S. W. Straus & Co. The plans of 
the building recently published eliminated this 
section and left a noticeable niche, due to the 
refusal of the holders of this building to sell. 
The deal has now been most satisfactorily con- 
summated, and it is expected that the razing of 
the present structures on the site will begin in 
the near future. 


NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

Phelps Manor.—This section of Bergen 
county is rapidly approaching an advanced stage 
of modern development. Water mains, with 
approved hydrant service, are now installed, 
thus bringing the town within the requirements 
and status of a “protected” zone. Upwards of 
$150,000 fire insurance has been placed thus far, 
all covered by companies in the Hitchcock 
Agency of Hackensack and Bogota. 

Park Ridge—The new high school build- 
ing, replacing the old structure destroyed by 
fire several months ago, is now completed. Fire 
insurance aggregating over $300,000 has been 
effected through the local agency of Alex. H. 
Sibbald, who represents the A¢tna, Hartford, 
Western and other companies. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


SURANCE COMPANY 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Insurance Exchange 























FIVE WORDS 


In the daily tale of misfortune, we frequently read the five 


significant words: “Loss fully covered by insurance.” 


They tell a story of forethought, business acumen, sagacity. 
And they also indicate that some insurance man has been on 


‘his job in time, with the goods. 


Comes now the point, Mr. Casualty Company Executive: If 
the men out on your front line have not been provided with 
capacity to sell as much Automobile Liability insurance as 
their clients need, you need Reinsurance to expand the limit; 
if your agent cannot give his patron adequate protection against 
loss of income during disability, you need Reinsurance to 
extend the coverage. There are, in fact, few companies that 
could not profitably study ways and means of using more 
Reinsurance. Perhaps we could prove it to you, about your 


own Company. 


In any event, our business is to co-operate by furnishing 
Casualty Reinsurance. Can we be of service to your organiza- 


tion? We very cordially solicit inquiry. 


Employers Indemnity 


Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 


50 Pine Street 
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Life Insurance Decisions 


By Harry B. Brapsury, of the New York Bar 




















Life 

Warranties in application; statute provid- 
ing that statement in application should be 
considered a representation and not a war- 
ranty cannot be abrogated by a provision in 
policy; when statement as to prior medical 
treatment is a representation and not a war- 
ranty. 

An applicant for life insurance stated in his 
application, among other things, that he had 
rot consulted or been -treated by a physician 
within the last five years. After his death, and 
in an action on the policy, it appeared that the 
applicant had consulted a physician within the 
period of five years. The testimony of the 
physician concerning this consultation was that 
the applicant came to him, complaining of in- 
digestion and overwork. The physician exam- 
ined him and found nothing very much the 
matter with him, but advised him to go away 
fora month and rest up. The applicant acted 
on this advice, and was very much improved. 
About a year later the applicant went to the 
same physician, who testified that he found 
nothing wrong with him, except that he had 
what may be designated as a sour stomach, but 
this was not a disease of the stomach. The 
same physician also testified that he had been 
examiner for life insurance companies for a 
number of years and that he would have passed 
the applicant as a fit subject for life insurance. 
The application and the policy contained pro- 
visions to the effect that the statements in the 
application were warranties, but there was a 
statute in Idaho to the effect that statements in 
the application, in the absence of fraud, should 
be deemed representations and not warranties. 
The court held that neither the statements in 
the application nor in the policy could have the 
effect of avoiding the statute. It also appeared 
in the testimony that if the insurance company 
had had knowledge of the previous consulta- 
tions with the physician that it would have made 
a further investigation before issuing the policy 
at all. It did not appear in the evidence any- 
where, however, that if the insurance company 
had discovered the facts which were testified to 
by the physician whom the applicant consulted 
that it would have refused to issue the policy. 
Under these circumstances the court held that 
there had been no misrepresentation which 
would avoid the policy, and a judgment in favor 
of the beneficiary named in the policy was af- 
firmed. Russell v. New York Life Ins. Co., 
— Idaho » 200: Pac.; 273. 

Non-payment of premium; failure of bank 
which is agent of insurer to collect premiums 
when authorized by insured, who is a de- 
positor, to deduct premiums from his ac- 
count, does not create default in payment of 
premium, 

The defendants issued a policy of life insur- 
ance to Virgil L. Stark. The defendant’s 
method of collecting assessments and premiums 
Was to send to its depository, the Industrial 





Savings Bank, on or before the first of the 
month, receipts for the assessments, together 
with a list of the same and, at the same time, 
send notice of the assessment to the insured. 
The bank also displayed in its office notice that 
the assessments were due. At the end of the 
month the bank remitted to the company the 
amount collected, less its commission. There 
was an arrangement between the bank and Mr. 
Stark, the insured, which had been carried out 
for a period of some years—that whenever an 
assessment was made by the defendant com- 
pany the bank used sufficient of Mr. Stark’s 
funds in its hands to pay the assessment, and 
charged the amount to his account, and deliv- 
ered the receipt to him with his canceled 
checks. An assessment was levied by the de- 
fendant, and the receipts, including that of Mr. 
Stark’s, were sent to the Industrial Savings 
Bank. The assessment was payable during the 
month of January. The clerk in the bank who 
usually had charge of the collection of the as- 
sessments was ill, and the usual manner of tak- 
ing care of Mr. Stark’s assessment was not pur- 
sued. Mr. Stark died on February 14. The 
bank, upon discovering its failure to remit the 
assessment, sent a draft for the amount a few 
days after the death of Mr. Stark. The draft 
was cashed in due course of business, but the 
amount of it was later tendered back to the 
bank and liability denied. The action was 
brought by the beneficiary and a verdict was 
directed for the: plaintiff. This verdict was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
Stark v. Illinois Bankers Life Ass’n, 
Mich. ———; 189 N. W. 862. 

Short limitation in policy; beneficiary an 
infant when insured dies does not extend 
time to bring action on policy. 

In this case the defendant had issued a benefit 
certificate to the plaintiff’s father. It appeared 
that the insured had left his home on December 
6, 1908, in Jones county, North Carolina, and 
had set out on a journey to Chesterfield, Md., 
from which he never returned. It also appeared 
that search, inquiry and investigation continu- 
ously prosecuted by the plaintiff, his mother 
and others had never revealed the whereabouts 
of the insured, nor explained his absence. No 
information was ever discovered as to the cause 
of the disappearance of the insured. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the insured died on or about 
December 8, 1908, the action having been 
brought more than seven years after that date. 
The plaintiff further alleged that he was eight 
years of age when the insured died, and that 
he attained his majority on June 3,.1921. The 
summons was issued on June 15, 1921. The 
defendant contended that proof of loss was 
not furnished, and that the action was not in- 
stituted in accordance with the provisions of 
the benefit certificate. In reply to this it was 
contended that the plaintiff having been an 
infant at the time of the death of his father, 
that this extended the time of the plaintiff to 
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bring the action. The court held, however, that 
the limitation in the benefit certificate was an 
absolute contract and did not have the same 
status as a statute of limitation, and that the 
time having expired within the terms of the 
benefit certificate for the bringing of the action, 
that it could not be maintained and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. Beard v. Sovereign 
Lodge, W. O. W., NaiG . 14 
S. E. 661. 








The Fire Insurance Examiner as a Producer 


(Continued from page 3) 

agent, showing him how to get business, giving 
him leads and tools to work with. They are go- 
ing after the business, right into the thick of it, 
and bringing home the bacon. No, gentlemen, 
the day of the agent who sits in his chair and 
puts his legs on his desk and waits for the busi- 
ness to come in, like setting a mouse trap, is 
passing. 

Getting right down to the bottom, every com- 
pany wants to increase its business. That is 
proper and right. To thrive, to be healthy, we 
must make progress. This is as true of the cor- 
poration as the individual. The more money we 
have, the more we can do. Now, what do we 
give the agent? What right have we to ex- 
pect him to increase our business? In these 
times we do not expect him to revert to the old 
days when he distributed his new business pro- 
rata between his companies. Surely we cannot 
demand or threaten him. He will tell you to 
take your agency somewhere else and bear in 
mind your expirations belong to him. But we 
can give him service, we can put extra dollars 
in his pocket by showing him how to sell our 
policies, tell him what our contracts are and 
the selling points and set him and his business 
properly before the public. 

Do you know how many field men could pass 
a simple examination on the different, forms of 
policies? What do they cover and what are 
the conditions? They ate selling fire, regis- 
tered mail, water damage and inland marine 
policies and what can they tell the agent? I 
make this point because it is the duty of the 
home offices to give the field force all the selling 
data possible and keep these men equipped. I 
do not blame them. It is our fault. What 
equipment does a field man first start out with? 
Nothing. We should train him and tell him 
what we sell and give him something to work 
with. Would the National Biscuit Company 
send out fifty salesmen and say “Boys, when 
you get an order, send it along. We will be 
glad to have it?” I should say not. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company knows what a terri- 
tory should produce and it expects its men to 
sell crackers. They know the business is there 
and with the “know how” they can get it. These 
men report what they do, where they go and 
are being constantly helped by the sales manager. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 














Actuarial 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





W. H. GOULD 
ACTUARY & EXAMINER 


SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST, 
NEW YORK 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 



















LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

National Union New Amsterdam 

National-Hartford Casualty Co. 

Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

i of America 

Automobile Insurance 







‘writers 
Stuyvesant 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





























J. L. MITCHELL 


le prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 

ts 


All communeations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masorfé Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


flume-Mansur Bidg. 
Hubbell Building 


JAMES Hi. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303, 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
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"EO H.WALDMAN 





i? 
3 Cedar St. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 

























Actuarial 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 
JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Associate 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


































FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
Specializing in Casualty Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation 


35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Rector 8482 








T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accewatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA | 























A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDiS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bidg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 



























FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building 
- Telephone Walnut 3761 


Des Moines, lowa 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCELAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














WOODWARD & FONDILLER 
Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fo diller, 

Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in all Branches of Insurance 


43 Cedar Street, New York 


















A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lnc. 


“Life Insurance Service’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 











L.A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Examiners and Adjusters 
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Tel. John 1114-5 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
90 William Street New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on pa performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 

tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
cose Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass. 
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Insurance Attorney 





. Hartford, 





Tel. Rittenhouse 2289-90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Statisticians 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
of the highest type, because of thorough 
familiarity with Insurance Department 
and supervising boards’ requirements. 
Reinsurance and Cancellation schedules 
prepared promptly and accurately. Rates 
reasonable. Results most satisfactory. 


Phone: ASHLAND 7358 
153 Fifth Ave., New York City 











H. E. Ryan, President 
(Continued from page 4) 

Aspects of the Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance Movement,” by Morris Pike, New York 
Insurance Department; “Permanent Total Dis- 
ability from Accident Causes,” by W. N. Wil- 
son, Travelers Insurance Company; “Observa- 
tions of the Trend of Wages and Employment 
by Payroll Data,” by W. J. Constable, assistant 
secretary, National Council on Workmens Com- 
pensation Insurance, and “Revision of the In- 
dustrial Compensation Rating Schedule,” by S. 
B. Perkins, compensation actuary, Travelers 
Insurance Company, and R. A. Wheeler, ac- 
tuary, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

Several amendments to the constitution, mak- 
ing it more workable, were adopted upon rec- 
ommendation of the president. 

Two candidates were elected to fellowship 
without examination, as follows: A. T. Tra- 
Versi, government actuary for New Zealand, 
Wellington, New Zealand; A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman, New Jersey Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, Newark, N. J. 

The following associates were elected with- 
out examination: L. D. Cavanaugh, actuary 
and assistant secretary, Federal Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Montgomery, 
assistant treasurer, Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York; J. M. Powell, actuary, 


Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Candidates admitted to fellowship by ex- 
amination Clarence S. Coates, 2107 
Hearst avenue, Berkeley, Cal.; James S. Els- 
ton, assistant actuary, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; S. D. Pinney, casualty 
actuarial department, Travelers Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Candidates admitted as associates by examina- 
tion were as follows: John L. Barter, 2701 
Hearst avenue, Berkeley, Cal.; Joseph P. Gib- 
son, 303 Trust building, Rockford, Ill.: Harold 
J. Ginsburgh, A*tna Life Insurance Company, 
Conn.; Charles M. Graham, Na- 
tional Council on Workmens Compensation In- 
surance, New York; H. L. Hall, life actuarial 
department, 


were: 


Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Carl L. Kirk, assistant statis- 
tician, Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company,. Chicago, Ill.; D. Ralph 
McClurg, University of Michigan, 513 Hoover 
avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Samuel M. Mich- 
ener, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York city; William F. Poorman, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
Floyd E. Young, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; R. A. McIver, assistant actuary, 
American National Insurance Company, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


SEEKS LICENSE IN MISSISSIPPI 


Stuyvesant Company Not Affected by Court 
Decision; May Re-enter State 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Company through 
its Memphis representatives W. L. Nelson & 
Ce. has made application to Hon. T. M. Henry, 
Insurance Commissioner, for license to again 
do business in Mississippi. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
fire insurance litigation was to the effect that 
five companies, those not members of the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, had not violated the 
law, and they of course are now in position to 
resume business in this State. 

It is understood that an additional group of 
five companies represented by W. L. Nelson & 
Co. of Memphis claim that they are also in 
this class, and one of them, the Stuyvesant, now 
seeks admission to the State and a license. 


Federal Surety’s Home-Coming Convention 


The Federal Surety Company of Davenport, 
Ta., recently held a Home-Coming Convention, 
at which the attendance was over 160, repre- 
sentatives being present from seventeen different 
States. Savage of 
Iowa was a guest, as was also W. B. Young, 
chief of the Bureau of Insurance of Nebraska, 
who addressed the meeting upon the subject of 
“Agents’ Qualifications.” President Charles 
Shuler called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced W. L. Taylor, vice-president and general 
manager, who acted as chairman of the con- 
vention. Mayor Mueller of Davenport and 
John Hynes, president of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation, welcomed the delegates. Among the 
speakers were Assistant Secretary Wold of 
the Insurance Federation of America; G. E. 
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Insurance Commissioner 





Turner, counsel for the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, and G. F. Michelbacher of 
New York, secretary of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

In addition to the business sessions there were 
entertainment features, including a smoker, a 
sight-seeing tour, a bridge party for the visit- 
ing ladies, and a banquet, at which Charles 
Grilk was toastmaster. Altogether, the con- 
vention was a most interesting and profitable 
one. 

The latest statement of the Federal Surety 
Company, dated September 30, 1922, shows ad- 
mitted assets of about $1,200,000, with a surplus 
as to policyholders of $874,000. In addition to 
fidelity and surety bonds, the company writes 
accident and health, workmen’s compensation, 
automobile, teams, elevator and general liabil- 
ity, automobile and teams property damage, 
burglary, theft, larceny and plate glass insur- 
ance. The company has shown steady progress, 
its surplus as to policyho!ders having consider- 
ably more than doubled since July 1, 1920. 


W. W. Dark Goes to Provident Life and 
Accident 

W. W. Dark, who recently resigned as secre- 
tary of the Business Mens Indemnity Company 
of Indianapolis, will, on December 1, become 
manager of the commercial health and accident 
department of the Provident Life and Accident 
Company of Chattanooga. 

Mr. Dark is well known in accident insurance 
circles and is secretary of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. 


Metropolitan Branch of A2tna Moves 

On October 15 the Fifth avenue branch of the 
‘Etna Affiliated Companies gave up quarters 
which it had occupied for some time at 200 
Fifth avenue to take possession of new offices 
in the Bowery Savings Bank building, 110 East 
Forty-second street. 

This busy metropolitan service station, new 
known as the Forty-second street branch, occu- 
pies commodious quarters on the twelfth floor. 
The offices are attractively laid out, conveniently 
arranged, and in every way well equipped to 
care for the large and rapidly growing business 





Massachusetts Bonding Celebrates 
The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company of Boston celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary Tuesday night by a dinner at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza hotel, at which the company’s direc- 
tors, officers, department heads and general 
agents were present. 


Death of Walter Z. Brown 
The death of Walter Z. Brown, auditor of the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company, on November 
13 has been announced. Mr. Brown had been 
connected with the company in the same position 
since its organization in 1893. 





—The Chanell Chemical Company of Chicago 


(O’Cedar Mop and Polish Manufacturing and Sales 
Company), with 380 employees, and the O’Cedar Cotton 
Mills, Covington, Ky., with 150 employees, have taken 
group insurance in The Travelers. 
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Federal Surety Company Detroit Fidelity 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 
and 


Began business July ist, 1920 


Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 Surety Company 


An Institution of Service 
Is already one of the largest companies 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and writing fidelity and surety bonds ex- 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- clusively. New agents are being ap- 


vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property pointed every day. 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


9 * 
Workmen’s Compensation a 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- Ag ency D epartm ent 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 
Milwaukee and Cass Avenues, Detroit, Mich. 

W. L. TAYLOR OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Vice-President and General Manager Superintendent of Agents 
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The Future and the Insurance Business 


“There is no cutting of the Gordian knots of 
life; cach must be smilingly unravelled.” 


—R. L. S. 


tain Robert Louis Stevenson through his 

wanderings and sufferings and earn for 
him Elbert Hubbard’s nickname, “Robert 
Louis, the Beloved,” cannot but be helpful to 
a troubled world. The sentence I have quoted 
from his “Christmas Sermon” is an epitome of 
the practical aspect of that philosophy. For 
times like the present this precept seems partic- 
ularly fit. 

It would only be self-deception to attempt to 
deny the widespread pessimism existent in the 
world to-day. The feeling of lack of leader- 
ship and question whither we are trending is 
found on every hand—in public addresses, in 
the daily press, in private conversation. To 
cite but one instance, Mark Sullivan, the keen 
observer, who writes on political affairs for 
the New York Evening Post, in his Armistice 
Day article refers to the world as “still in re- 
verte gear,” or at best deeply mired, with rac- 
ing engine vainly trying to budge it ahead. Like 
many others he lays the trouble to the moral 
debacle in the Versailles Treaty, the repudiation 
of the promises to the German people in Mr. 
Wilson’s speeches, which the allies had endorsed 
before the armistice. 

But widespread as is this pessimism it is 
not universal. In an interesting series of 


Ts philosophy of life which could sus- 


atticles, beginning in the June number, Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, dis- 


o,f residential address before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, New York, November 17. 








3y A. H. Mowsray 


cusses the outlook, and, notwithstanding that 
pessimism, iinds in the present time the prelude 
to a new renaissance based on new spiritual 
values, which will be more powerful in its im- 
pulses than even the Italian Renaissance, which 
closed the dark ages. 


DIFFERENT Types oF FEAR IMPULSES 


I shall not attempt to reproduce for you Mr. 
Frank’s thought, as I do not feel I could do him 
justice, but in the course of this discussion he 
analyzes the existing pessimism and the recent 
extensive literature keyed to the philosophy of 
despair as arising from five different types of 
fear impulses—first, the biological fear that the 
race is deteriorating, of which the typical 
example is Lothrop Stoddard’s “The Rising 
Tide of Color’; second, the psychological fear 
exemplified) by Martin’s “The Behavior of 
Crowds”; third, economic fear, of which Mr. 
Frank does not give examples in literature but 
of which we all could, I think, develop our 
own: fourth, administrative fear, as expressed 
by Bryce and others, that our civilization is 
becoming too unwieldy for us to handle, and 
fifth, moral fear, exhibited in the criticism of 
present-day manners, dress and morals, of the 
decline of church-going and of other departures 
from the accepted standards of the past. 

Fear is, as we know, probably the most 
powerful of our emotional states and the most 
contagious. Its effect is to inhibit strongly 
the normal actions both of body and _ intel- 
lect, and when it reaches the stage of despair 
the motive of each individual is the primal in- 
stinct of the jungle—self-preservation at any 
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cost. The terrible effects of fear are all too 
well known to us in the Iroquois Theater fire 
and other like disasters. Should despair, pro- 
moted by these fears, seize upon the great mass 
of our people I would indeed join with those 
who feel we are entering upon a new dark 
age. 

But the most abjectly fearful can be calmed 
and even galvanized into something resembling 
bravery—if not true bravery itself, by the 
example of courageous confidence and unselfish 
fortitude. The tradition of the sea, “Women 
and children first,” has many times saved the 
lives not alone of women and children, but also 
of all on board. But the strength of this tradi- 
tion and other examples of heroism for over- 
coming fear and despair lies not in the act of 
heroism itself but in the unselfish motive which 
prompts it. The same daring for selfish ends 
would only enhance the fear and add to the 
panic. 

IpEALISM Not OspscuRED 


Widespread, then, though the despair of panic 
fear may be among us now, if we have yet that 
potent idealism, though now latent and un- 
stirred, there may in truth be in our present 
conditions the beginning of a new and even 
brighter era, for the blacker the despair the 
more’ does the example shine. It seems, to me 
there are reasons to believe that although the 
cloud has temporarily obscured the idealism 
which moved most of us during the war period, 
it is merely obscured and not deadened. For 
example, during our past two years of inaction 
and reaction we have individually and as a gov- 
ernment without inquiry as to cause or re- 








sponsibility freely gone in an organized effort 
to the rescue of the famine sufferers of Rus- 
sia at the cost of millions and without hope 
of any reward save our own consciousness of 
work well done. While this is perhaps the 
greatest instance of national action, individual 
actions are found again and again. When forty- 
seven men were recently entombed in a mine 
disaster in California, rescue crews worked 
nights and days long after there was any reason- 
able ground for hope that the victims had sur- 
vived and with no substantial hope of reward 
to themselves. Fellow workers and officials of 
the mine and State risked their own lives daily 
in the effort to save them. The press of the 
nation followed the efforts each day and the 
heart of the nation supported the effort. 

But there are other ways of exhibiting in- 
spiring idealism than through the display of 
physical courage, effort and voluntary suffering. 
The giving of special ability gratis or at far 
less than the market price to the service of pub- 
lic welfare is another evidence of earnest ideal- 
ism. In the technical branches of the govern- 
ment service there are many such instances. 
There has also recently been established in New 
York city a new and bold experiment in the 
way of forward-looking constructive effort for 
the benefit of mankind. I refer to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, the pur- 
pose of which is to search out the facts of our 
economic life without bias or purpose of prop- 
aganda in the hope and belief that such facts 
may form the basis for common agreement on 
many of the vital problems affecting our life. 
The support of this institution by such diverse 
interests as are represented on its board is an 
evidence not alone of confidence and idealism 
but of wisdom and desire for truth. 

I am not familiar with much of what is going 
on in Europe. Her people suffered more and 
are probably more war-worn and weary than 
we are, but I cannot bring myself to believe 
even such experience can have crushed out all 
idealism. When our own manifests itself in 
national action, I believe we shall find a like 
response abroad. 

In thus expressing a belief in the soundness 
of the foundation for a philosophy of hope as 
against that of despair, I do not mean to main- 
tain that our life and our institutions will go 
on in precisely the same way they have in the 
past. That is reaction and is contrary to the 
law of life which we see exemplified around 
us every day, in that what does not progress 
must retrograde. But it seems to me we have 
within ourselves the basis of regeneration that 
will overcome the materialistic despairing atti- 
tude of those who have come under the domi- 
nance of these fears. 


RECENT ELection A STEP TOWARD 
REGENERATION 


For the term radical, as such, I personally 
have no fear if the heart of the people is sound, 
and I cannot feel that the so-called radicalism 
in the land is, as some believe, wholly bad. It 
seems to me that in our recent election we may 
be taking the first step toward that regenera- 
tion in the substitution of new and younger 
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blood for the older and more backward-looking 
fearful leadership that has been ours in recent 
years. The severe strain on the nervous sys- 
tem of the resident of our modern cities has 
a tendency toward the establishment of hysteria 
that he who lives in the quiet, open places does 
not share, and these new leaders have been 
chosen largely by those of our citizens who 
dwell close to the soil. 

Pasvolski in his “Economics of Communism” 
attributes the inability of the Communistic 
Party in Russia’ to carry through their pro- 
gram and its forced modification to the 
naturally conservative tendency of the peasant 
who lives upon the land. He joined the revolu- 
tionary movement at the outset out of protest 
at the sequestration of the best lands in vast 
private estates. But the effort to make him a 
communistic farmer failed. He would have 
none of it, and private tillage and private trade 
have gone on and grown. If this is true of the 
Russian, it seems to me it must be much more 
true of the American. 


EFFECT ON THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

When the world at large is full of pessimism 
and despair, fortunate indeed is the business 
that can escape its blighting influence. Most 
of our members are concerned in the conduct 
of the insurance business by private enterprise 
and it is no secret that to-day our business is 
undergoing the same type of stress as the busi- 
ness world as a whole is undergoing, perhaps 
an increase measure of it. If we may judge 
from certain items in the insurance press, there 
is a feeling that the insurance business, in being 
held up to public scrutiny as it has been re- 
cently, is being unfairly treated in comparison 
with other economic activities. Perhaps there 
may be justification for that point of view, but, 
after all, the insurance business is not a creative 
husiness and is a business whose economic 
function is merely the redistribution of economic 
loss. As in the administration of charity, which 
also redistributes loss, the cost of its service 
calls.attention to itself in a way that the ad- 
ministrative cost of commodity production and 
merchandizing does not. It is natural that those 
who are compelled legally or by force of cir- 
cumstance to use it should scrutinize its con- 
duct most closely, comparing cost of service 
with value derived therefrom. In view of our 
gradual development from private to public 
ownership and operation of educational facili- 
ties, postal service, water works and other utili- 
ties we should not be surprised at the effort for 
co-operative and even government conduct of 
the insurance business as well as many others 
of the public service type. 

As I have said in a previous address, the 
strength of this movement will depend upon 
the sentiment of the public with respect to the 
sincerity of the desire of those in the business 
to furnish its service on the highest possible 
basis and at the lowest possible expense. If 
by their conduct the field representatives of 
private enterprise show a disposition to con- 
sider primarily their own interest and only 
secondarily that of the public they serve, and 
the carriers whom they represent, either through 
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fear of each other or a corresponding self-in 
terest fail to curb this attitude, yield, and thee 
selves become infected with it, by their exam ke 
of selfishness they give stimulus to the mean 
ing pessimism and lack of faith. In that aac 
I truly believe we may look for a strong % 
crease in the movement to eliminate Private 
enterprise from this field, both on the part of 
those who may see in a State-administereq 
monopoly some means of advancing their own 
selfish interests, whether or not the general good 
is served, and on the part of those who un- 
selfishly seek the best solution for the general 
good. For these latter will have lost faith in 
the private carriers and will feel that, inef. 
cient and wasteful as much bureaucratic work 
may be and is, it may be preferable to the Pro- 
duct of cynical self-interest in the conduct of 
such affairs. If, on the other hand, the busi. 
ness in its attitude before the public shows , 
real determination to make service its first in- 
centive and reward merely the incident thereto— 
shows, in short, that it has ideals—then it seems 
to me there is no ground for fear that the busi- 
ness will not be allowed to grow and prosper 
to the fullest degree that it can, and in that 
growth become one more force looking to a 
better civilization than any we have yet at. 
tained. The late Josiah Royce, as the cataclysm 
of the war came upon us, had that sort of a 
conception of the possible role of insurance, 


VIEWS OF MARYLAND’ CASUALTY 


OFFICE 


Show That Company Has Provided Well 
for Its Employees 

The Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
has recently issued a book of views showing 
the home office building in the suburbs of Balti- 
more, which have been occupied now for a 
little more than a year. 

Necessarily, a visit in person to such a prop- 
erty is essential to fully appreciate its worth 
and beauty. Nevertheless, the photographs 
presented in the book mentioned are exceed- 
ingly attractive and conclusively show that the 
owners have their offices so well planned that 
it seems there must be but very little turnover 
among the employees. Almost we were per- 
suaded to go to Baltimore and apply for a job 
after seeing the views of the club house. The 
buildings are beautifully situated and the lawns 
and gardens about them are exceedingly restful 
to the eye. Under such conditions, no doubt, 
the office routine goes forward much more 
smoothly than when done under the nerve: 
racking conditions which are necessarily 4 
part of life in the midst of the business distri 
of any large city. 


Rules on Bidders’ Bonds 

Sart Lake City, Uran, November 8—In 
surance Commissioner J. W. Walker has ruled 
that the practice of issuing bidders’ bonds to 
contractors without cost is a discrimination atl 
will not be countenanced by the departmert. 
Mr. Walker said agents of surety compafies 
should demand the premium when these bonts 
are issued. 
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BUILDING INCREASES 





October Construction 14 Per Cent 
Ahead of Last Year 





SEASONAL DECLINE SHOWN 





the F. W. Dodge Company’s Review of 
Building Activity During the Month 


of October 
Building contracts awarded during October in 
the twenty-seven Northeastern States (which 


include about three-fourths of the total con- 
struction in the country) amounted to $253,- 
137,000, according to the F. W. Dodge Com- 
any. This figure is 14 per cent ahead of that 
reported in October of last year. The progress 
of the seasonal decline in October is shown 
in the drop of 7 per cent from the previous 
month. In view of the fuel and car shortage 
and other restrictive factors, construction activ- 
ity is continuing at a very satisfactory rate. 

Residential construction continues at a very 
high rate, October contracts for this class hav- 
ing amounted to $110,776,200, or 44 per cent of 
the month’s total. This was an increase over 
September residential construction. Other im- 
portant items in the October figures were: $41,- 
477.000, or 16 per cent, for public works and 
utilities ; $32,037,000, or 13 per cent, for business 
buildings; $27,640,000, or II per cent, for in- 
dustrial buildings; and $17,437,000, or 7 per 
cent, for educational buildings. 

Construction started during the first ten 
months of this year has amounted to $2,887,- 
446,000. This is 23 per cent greater than the 
total for the entire year 1921, and 47 per cent 
greater than the total for the first ten months 
of 1921, 

The revival of residential construction this 
year has overshadowed everything else in the 
building field. But there has also been a re- 
vival that is very significant. Industrial con- 
struction this year has averaged 27 millions per 
month, compared with 14 millions per month in 
1921. This increase, although it has not yet as- 
sumed large proportions, seems to indicate a 
substantial revival in this class of building. 
Contemplated new work reported in October 
amounted to $416,164,000, an increase of 26 per 
cent over the contemplated work reported in 
September. 

New ENGLAND 

New England building contracts in October 
amounted to $26,362,000, a decline of 13 per 
cent from September, but an increase of 22 per 
cent over October of last year. 

Included in last month’s figures were the fol- 
lowing items: $14,166,000, or 54 per cent, for 
residential buildings ; $3,473,000, or 13 per cent, 
for business buildings ; $2,390,000, or 9 per cent, 
for industrial buildings; and $2,046,000, or § 
Per cent, for hospitals and institutions. 

Total construction started in New England 
from January 1 to November 1 has amounted 
to $285,914,000, compared with $205,147,000 for 
the entire year 1921. 

Contemplated new work reported during 
Ctober amounted to $53,216,000, nearly double 
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the amount of contemplated work reported in 
September. 


New York STATE AND NorTHERN New JERSEY 

October building contracts in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey amounted to 
$64,974,000, an increase of 3 per cent over Sep- 
tember, and a decrease of 14 per cent from 
October, 1921. The increase over September 
was outside of New York City, which showed 
a decline. 

Last month’s figures included: $33,024,000, 
or 51 per cent, for residential buildings; $8,- 
364,000, or 13 per cent, for business buildings; 
$6,098,000, or 9 per cent, for industrial build- 
ings; and $5,903,000, or 9 per cent, for public 
works and _ utilities. 

Total construction started during the first ten 
months of this year has amounted to $765,490,- 
000, compared with $645,418,000 for the entire 
year IQ2t. 

Contemplated new work reported in October 
amounted to $96,963,000, an increase of 16 per 
cent over the contemplated work reported in 
September. 


MippLtE ATLANTIC STATES 

Total building contracts awarded during 
October in the Middle Atlantic States (South- 
ern New Jerséy, Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas) amounted to $31,431,000. 

The principal items in last month’s total were: 
$11,500,000, or 37 per cent, for residential build- 
ings; $5,571,000, or 18 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $5,480,000, or 17 per cent, 
for business buildings; and $2,839,000, or 9 
per cent, for industrial buildings. 

During the first ten months of this year con- 
tracts have been awarded in this district to the 
amount of $418,323,000, compared with $355,- 
225,000 for the entire year 1921. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $52,723,000, an increase of 
38 per cent over the amount of contemplated 
work reported in September. 


PittsBURGH DIsTRICT 


October building contracts in Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee amounted to $54,798,000, an increase 
of 14 per cent, over the preceding month and 
of 61 per cent over the corresponding month of 
last year. 

The principal items in last month’s total were : 
$22,912,000, or 42 per cent, for residential build- 
ings; $10,129,000, or 18 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; and $7,358,000 each, or 13 
per cent each, for business and industrial build- 
ings. 

During the first ten months of this year con- 
struction started in this district has amounted 
to $09,406,000, compared with $420,349,000 for 
the entire twelve months of last year. 

Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $65,530,000, an increase of 28 per 
cent over the amount of contemplated work 
reported in September. 


THe CENTRAL WEST 


Contracts awarded during October in the 
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Central West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Missouri, Eastern Kansas and 
a small portion of Nebraska) amounted to $72,- 


677,000. This was a decline of 15 per cent 
from September, but an increase of 42 per cent 
over October, 1921. 

Last month’s figures included the following: 
$27,390,000, or 38 per cent, for residential build- 
ings; $18,565,000, or 25 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $8,838,000, or 12 per cent, 
fer industrial buildings ; nad $6,966,000, or 9 per 
cent, for business buildings. 

Total construction started in the Central 
West during the first ten months of this year 
has amounted to $838,017,000, compared with 
$643,994,000 for the entire year 1921. 

Contemplated new work reported in October 
amounted to $136,964,000, an increase of 18 per 
cent over the amount of contemplated work 
reported in September. 


TrE NoRTHWEST 


October building contracts in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas amounted to $2,895,000. This 
represents a decrease of 42 per cent from Sep- 
tember, and of 58 per cent from October, 1921. 
Of last month's total, $1,784,000, or 62 per cent, 
was for residential buildings. 

During the first ten months of this year con- 
struction started in this district has reached 
a total of $70,296,000, compared with $71,968,- 
ooo for the corresponding period of last year. 

Contemplated new work reported during 
October amounted to $10,678,000. 


Fire Losses in Texas 
Austin, TEx., November 21.—During the 
month of October there were 178 fires reported 
to the Texas State Fire Insurance Commission 
by city fire marshals of the various cities and 
towns in Texas, entailing a loss of $473,483, 
according to George W. Tilley, State fire 
added that this represents only 
slightly above 50 per cent of the total fires in 
Texas, many small communities and rural dis- 
tricts not reporting. 

These fires and losses are classified as fol- 
lows: 60 causes unknown, loss $285,461; 15 
adjoining building, $11,529; 15 defective wiring, 
$27,660; 12 matches, $32,061; 12 sparks from 
flue, $862: 11 carelessness, $46,670; 11 oil, oil 
steve or oil lamp, $9168; 11 trash or ashes, 
$31,260; 7 defective flue, $4364; 6 cigarettes and 
cigars, $4461; 5 incendiary, $2168; 4 spontane- 
ous combustion, $2080; 4 gas stove or heater or 
leaky gas pipe, $2396; 2 iron, $12,500; I gaso- 
lene, $35: 1 overturned stove or pipe, $550; 1 
car, $5: 1 film picture show, $125; 1 lightning, 
$127. 

From present indications, State Fire Marshal 
Tilley said, the losses for 1922 will be much 
heavier than for 1921. 


marshal, who 


Alexander Sime with Independence 
Indemnity 
Alexander Sime, heretofore with the Royal 
Indemnity of New York as superintendent of 
the compensation claims department, has re- 
signéd and will go with the Independence In- 
demnity Company of Philadelphia. 
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Motorist Must Stay in Jail 
Or Pay $28,651 for Killing 3 





Joseph Oster of 70 Monroe. Street, 
Hoboken, will have to remain in jail 
until he pays $28,651 in judgments 
found against him after his auto 
had run into a parade in Secaucus 
on Sept. 23, 1921, and killed three 
persons and injured several others. ° 

Federal Judge Lynch in the United 
States - District Court in ‘Newark 
yesterday gave this decision when 
Oster made application for a writ of 
habeas corpus for release from jail 
on the contention that the judgments 
were debts dischargeable in bank- 


THE CLippING SHOWN 
AT THE Lerr OuGHT TO 
Prove A GREAT SELLING 
ARGUMENT FOR PLENTY 
oF LiaBILIty INSURANCE. 
A Few More Sucu De- 
CISIONS AND OWNERS OF 
AvutomosBiILEs Witt BE 
FLOCKING TO THE CoM- 
PANIES FOR PROTECTION. 
THERE ARE Very Few 
Men Who Are LOOKING 
FOR A CHANCE TO Pay 
Out JUDGMENTS IN JAIL 


SENTENCES. THERE ARE 


ruptcy. 


bP 


dischargeable and, 


0/ | paid. 





Judge Lynch ruled that because the 
judgments were obtained for ‘‘ will- 
ful and malicious acts ’’ they are not 
therefore, 
must remain confined until they are 


Too Many Mororists 
Wuo Have No AsseETS 
C AND THEREFORE Have 
No Fear oF A JUDGMENT 


Oster 


AGAINST THEM. 














Automatic Control of Fire in Car Shops 
By Ira G. Hoactanp 


Of particular interest, not only to engineers 
having to do with the construction and mainte- 
nance of railway shops properties, but also to 
those who are interested in similar industrial 
properties, will be the recent instance of the 
automatic control of fire by automatic sprin- 
klers in the freight car erecting shop at the 
Turcot Works of the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd., near Montreal, Que., Canada. 

This erecting shop is a large one-story build- 
ing, 80 by 800 feet, all one area. The walls 
are of brick and glass in metal sash; the roof, 
light planks supported by unprotected steel 
beams and trusses. The distance from floor to 
roof is 39 feet. Five tracks run the length of 
the building. At the time of the fire they were 
filled with box cars, 75 in all. The shop is 
equipped throughout with a dry-pipe automatic 
sprinkler system controlled by six automatic 
air valves. Five metal fire curtains under the 
. roof divide the system into six sections. 

The fire broke out early in the morning of 
October 17, 1922, in a box car spotted in the 
center of the building. It was discovered by the 
watchman, who gave the alarm. A line of hose 
was stretched by the night shift at the plant, 
and before this was brought into play the 
sprinklers overhead began to open. The fire 
burst through one end and the doors of the car 
and ignited the corners of nearby cars. The 
water from the sprinklers blanketed the blaz- 
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ing car and extinguished the fire in the nearby 
cars, thus confining the fire to the locality of 
origin. 

The performance of the sprinklers was re- 
markable considering the height of the roof, 39 
feet above grade, and the nature of the ob- 
structions to water distribution offered by the 
box cars. As the fire was directly beneath one 
of the divisional fire curtains the sprinklers in 
two sections opened, ten in one and eleven in 
the other, twenty-one in all. 

The principal fire damage was to the burned 
box car; but no practical loss resulted, as the 
car was to be rebuilt. The damage to the build- 
ing amounted to $50. 

This is a most comprehensive instance of 
effective automatic control of fire under most 
adverse conditions and in a class of property, 
in which, because of size and height of build- 
ings and nature of occupancy, some engineers 
are doubtful about the successful application of 
the principle of automatic control of fire by 
automatic sprinklers. 


Miles M. Dawson & Son Move 
Miles M. Dawson & Son, well-known con- 
sulting actuaries, have announced the removal 
of their offices to the Bar Association building, 
36 West 44th street, New York. 


—The Levant Marine Insurance and Reinsurance 
Company of Genoa, Italy, has increased its subscribed 
capital to 30,000,000 lire and its paid-up capital to 
10,006,000 lire. 
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DEFENDS RATE CUT 


Missouri Commissioner Makes State. 
ment 








WANTS TO REGULATE EXPENSEs 





Calls Insurance a Necessary Tax on Busi- 
ness Which Involves Unbearable 
Expense 

St. Louis, Mo., November 21.—Ben C. Hyde 
State Superintendent of Insurance, issued ; 
statement Thursday from Jefferson City, de- 
fending his rate cut of 10 per cent on the 143 
stock fire insurance companies operating in Mis. 
souri. He pointed out that the main defense 
of the insurance companies is that the Missourj 
insurance department has no authority by law 
either expressly or by implication, directly or 
indirectly, to regulate the expenses of fire insur. 
ance companies in conducting their business, 

Answering this defense, Mr. Hyde’s state. 
ment says that “it is easy to see why the insur. 
ance companies make this defense. In 1921 they 
charged $8,860,732 for expenses against Mis. 
souri’s premiums of $19,986,373. In other words, 
they claim the use of $443.70 for expenses out 
of every $1000 in premiums collected is none of 
the insurance department’s business.” 

It is easy to see also that if there can be no 
regulation of expenses, any attempt to regulate 
rates in the interest of the public is a farce, 
Fire insurance under the commercial conditions 
of to-day: is necessary and practically compul- 
sory. Most business is done on credit. 

Credit cannot be obtained unless proper safe- 
guards against fire are given. Hence fire insur. 
ance must be viewed as a tax the same as any 
of the other taxes which are levied to protect 
properly our home and commercial life, A 
tax which requires an expense of $443.70 out 
of every $1000 collected for an assembling and 
distribution of funds is not alone unbearable 
but fundamentally wrong and cannot be justified. 


Iowa Mutuals Meet 

Des Moines, Iowa, November 21.—Iowa 
Mutuals held their State convention in Des 
Moines last week and elected C. L. Gunderson 
of Rolfe, president; H. E. Colburn, Sac City, 
vice-president; H. J. Rowe, Des Moines, secre- 
tary-treasurer; B. Rees Jones, Des Moines, re- 
tiring president, national member of the board 
of directors. The convention was largely a- 
tended and the programs excellent. Ninety-five 
county and fifteen State mutuals were repre 
sented at the sessions. One resolution favors 
increasing the appropriation for the State fire 
marshal from $16,000 annually to $50,000. At- 
other resolution demands State inspection of 
electrical wiring in town and country. The 
companies stated that no assessments will be i 
creased as a result of the past season. 


Pool Virginia Tobacco Line 

Ricumonn, Va., November 21.—The insur: 
ance of the Virginia Co-operative Tobacti 
Growers Association has been written on a 
open policy, placed with a pool of stock cor 
panies, the association reporting the amount af 
tobacco in its warehouses each month. The 
business was handled by John D. Fry, a Rich- 
mond broker, and the line is one of the larges 
ever written in the State. 
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The Allocation of Administrative Expense by 
Lines for Casualty Insurance Companies 


By Rosert S. Hutt 
Travelers Insurance Company 


It is an astonishing fact, in the light of pres- 
ent-day knowledge, that the industrial develop- 
ment of this and other countries should have 
progressed so long, without producing until 
comparatively recently a science of cost ac- 
counting. To-day an adequate cost system is a 
commonplace necessity for any progressive 
manufacturing concern. It exercises certain 
yery important functions. First, it indicates and 
calls attention to fluctuations in cost from 
period to period in individual departments as 
well as in the product as a whole. It thus sup- 
plies a fair measurement, making due allow- 
ance for external conditions, of the efficiency 
and economy of the administration. Second, it 
furnishes a reliable means of allocating cost be- 
tween different classes of products and so makes 
it possible to fix prices correctly on each. Third, 
it indicates when prices are fixed by competition, 
or other outside influences, which line may be 
pushed to the greatest advantage, and which 
line must be handled more economically in order 
to show a profit. In other words, such a sys- 
tem points the way to wise economy in the 
weaker line, and may prevent injurious retrench- 
ment in the lines on which the company’s pros- 
perity depends. 

One of the more recent developments of 
costing practice is the agreement by certain 
trade associations on a standard method of cost 
accounting. This is to be followed so far as 
possible by all members of the association with 
the object of eliminating unintelligent competi- 
tion. Without such uniformity it sometimes 
happens that one large dealer, through ignorance 
of his true cost, will establish a price at which 
neither he nor his competitors can show a profit. 

It is hardly necessary before this group to 
draw the obvious analogy between the costing 
requirements outlined above and those of cas- 
ualty insurance. The same needs exist for effi- 
ciency and economy, to which correct expense 
allocation is the surest guide. Mounting costs, 
producing expense ratios excessive as compared 
with premium income and loss ratios, have made 
the whole problem acute. The time has come 
when costs must be correctly allocated, as a 
preliminary to the study of necessary economy, 
as well as to form the basis of executive and 
selling policies which shall continue to insure 
solvency and produce profits under adverse 
conditions. 

In spite of the advance made in the past few 
years in the science of costs in manufacturing 
and mercantile lines, so far as I know, the en- 
tire literature of casualty insurance costing con- 
sists of the paper by Claude E. Scattergood on 
“Cost Accounting in Casualty Insurance,” pre- 
sented before this society in 1916, some perti- 
nent remarks in William Leslie’s recent paper 
on “Distribution of Surplus by Casualty Com- 
panies Writing Participating Insurance,” and 
a brief memorandum presented by the writer 
of this paper for the Current Notes section of 


the last number of the proceedings of this So- 
ciety, of which the present paper is an elabora- 
tion. It is not intended in this article to lay 
out plans for a cost system, but rather to offer 
some suggestion in expense allocation which 
may be applied in such detail as may be advis- 
able, to accounting systems now in use. 





In view of the recent attention given 
to the acquisition cost of both the fire 
and casualty lines of insurance, the ac- 
companying paper, which was presented 
at the meeting last week of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, will be of wide inter- 
est as indicating a method of getting at 
the home office administration costs of 
various lines tf insurance.—Epttor’s Note. 











Insurance expenses naturally fall under cer- 
tain general heads as: 
(1) Acquisition— 
(a) Commissions. 
(b) Other Acquisition. 
(2) Administration— 
(a) Underwriting and Recording. 
(b) Statistical and General Accounting. 
(c) General Administration. 
(d) Investment. 
(3) Service— 
(a) Inspections. 
(b) Loss Expense. 
(4) Taxes— 
The assignment of expenses to these divi- 
sions presents no particular problem. 


The question of acquisition expense is re- 
ceiving so much attention at present that a dis- 
cussion of it in this paper is unnecessary. 

In allocating the home office administrative 
expense, the same principles can be followed 
which have been pretty firmly established in 
cost accounting in manufacturing and commer- 
cial lines. The work to be done will fall 
roughly under the following divisions. First, 
the division of the office into groups, homo- 
geneous as to the kind of work done. Second, 
the ascertaining of a common unit of measure- 
meut to be applied to the different lines of busi- 
ness handled in each group. Third, the finding 
of the cost of operating each group over the 
period under consideration. This may include 
salaries, charge for floor space, stationery and 
supplies, a share of the departmental super- 
vision and charges for service from other de- 
partments. Fourth, the finding of the cost per 
unit of work in each group, including both 
direct and indirect charges. Fifth, the as- 
sembling of the charges in all groups to each 
line of insurance, and the addition of the gen- 
eral overhead charges for the company as a 
whole. 

Taking up first the division of the office force 
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into groups. 


A beginning will have been made 
by the division of the home office force into de- 
partments or administrative units. The next 
step will be the subdivision of each department 
which handles more than one line of insurance 
into groups. In the department which handles 
the underwriting and recording work, a con- 
venient method of establishing the group divi- 
sions is to take a typical proposal of each kind 
handled and to follow it through its course of 
the office, noting each separate process involved 
in the work. Such a routing and subdivision of 
departments can perhaps best be illustrated by a 
diagram, showing the routing of different lines 
of insurance through a series of departments. 
This chart does not represent an actual com- 
pany and does not pretend to be complete, but 
is illustrative only. It represents a company 
doing automobile, compensation, general liabil- 
ity, burglary, and plate glass business. 

It is assumed that all the proposals pass 
through the groups under the titles “Mail Regis- 
tration,” “Correspondence File” and “Experi- 
ence File.” From the latter division com- 
pensation, manufacturers’ liability and general 
liability proposals pass through the compensa- 
tion and liability underwriting department, 
where they go in turn to the proposal checking 
group, the underwriter’s assistants and the un- 
derwriter, a part of the compensation business 
going through the rating division. From the 
underwriting division the proposals pass to the 
policy writing division, through the premium 
accounting to the statistical. The business of 
the automobile department is divided into two 
main sections. The “Field Proposals” section 
handles business written in the field and the 
“Home Office Proposals” section handles the 
business referred to the home office. Business 
passing through the field proposals section goes 
directly to the accounting and statistical depart- 
ment. Business passing through the home office 
proposals section goes to the policy writing de- 
partment and then to the accounting and statis- 
tical. The burglary and plate glass business 
passes through the indemnity underwriting, 
burglary and glass divided between field pro- 
posals and home office proposals and from there 
follows the same route as the automobile busi- 
ness. The policy writing department handles 
all policies written at the home office. The 
premium accounting for all lines is handled 
through a single division. The statistical expe- 
rience work is divided into sections handling the 
different kinds of work. The payroll audit de- 
partment handles compensation, manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ public liability and a little 
automobile business which routes from there to 
the accounting and statistical division. 

Having established the working groups for 
the departments outlined above the second step 
is the establishment of units of measurements 
in each group. In the mail and registration and 
correspondence file groups, the cost will be 
divided between lines of insurance, in ratio to 
the number of each kind of proposal handled. 
In the experience file, it is necessary to consider 
the preparation of the experience, which would 
be affected by the number of claims in each 
line. It might be possible to divide this group 


between experience preparation and experience 
lock-ups. The former would be proportional 
to the number of claims handled and the latter 
to the number of proposals. This completes 
in brief the outline of the work of the first 
department and gives a subdivision for each 
group, but there will be also a department head, 
miscellaneous clerks and runners to be ac- 
counted for, as well as floor space, furniture, 
stationery, etc., chargeable to the department as 
a whole. These must be distributed as an over- 
head on the direct charges, that is, in the same 
ratio as the total charges for each branch of in- 
surance from all the groups together. It is 
immaterial, so far as the principle of the matter 
is concerned, whether all these charges for ex- 
penses applicable to the particular departments 
are charged to the department and split in total; 
or whether each expense account—as, for in- 
stance, rent—is first split against the various de- 
partments and then subdivided according to the 
percentage of the division of clerical salaries 
in each. In “the latter case the aggregate of 
departmental charges may be reduced to a mean 
percentage applicable to the total rent charge. 
A little higher degree of accuracy will be pro- 
duced in the case of rent and stationery charges 
if the number of clerks chargeable to each line 
of insurance is used instead of the salaries paid. 

The compensation and liability underwriting 
division handles workmen’s compensation, manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ liability and general 
liability. 

In the proposal checking group it will be a 
simple matter by the means of time tests to 
establish weights representing the relative time 
required to handle the average proposal for each 
class of business. 

These weights must be applied to the number 
of proposals in each line to give the basis for 
the division. The time of the underwriter’s 
assistants and of the underwriters can hardly 
be measured, so that a judgment division of their 
time between lines is about the only method 
possible. Where public liability is written con- 
currently with compensation or employers’ lia- 
bility, the additional work entailed in the un- 
derwriting division is exceedingly small. It 
would seem that some charge should be made 
to the public liability group and that it should 
not all be allowed to ride entirely on the com- 
pensation or employers’ liability. On the other 
hand it cannot stand one-half the expense in- 
curred. The most reasonable way of handling 
this would seem to be to give the employers’ 
liability a weight as compared with compensa- 
tion in the same ratio as the average rate of 
premium for the two lines. This method of 
weighting will be discussed more fully under 
the head of “payroll audit.” 

In the automobile department the only prob- 
lem is the division of expense between liability, 
property damage and collision. Since a single 
policy covers one, two or three of the lines, with 
practically no additional work involved after 
the: first, there seems to be no better way than 
to divide the underwriting and policy writing 
cost among the lines in ratio to the total pre- 
mium for the year. 

The indemnity burglary and glass underwrit- 
ing department is divided in the same way as 
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the automobile department, but handles two 
separate lines. A test could be made in each 
group to establish weights for the two kinds 
of insurance handled, and the cost could be 
divided on the basis of the weighted number 
of each kind of proposal. 

The policy writing division should be dis- 
tributed between lines of insurance according to 
the number of policies written at the home 
office, subject to such weighting as may be 
found necessary. Special treatment may be 
required for the clerks or typists handling 
endorsements, to give due weight to the large 
number handled in some lines, as automobile. 
Tn coming to the premium accounting division 
and to the statistical division, we have to con- 
sider not only the policies written, but the 
items originating in the payroll audit division, 
as well as cancellations, partial premium pay- 
ments and the like. For these divisions, then, 
the best unit of measurement will be the num- 
ber of paid premium items. The statistical 
division will handle also loss experience, which 
brings in an additional element. This work is 
so generally done on Hollerith or Powers 
cards that the number of cards punched for 
each year for both premiums and losses will 
usually be available and will furnish a very 
fair basis of measurement. 

Enough has been said to outline the general 
method employed. In almost every department 
there will be clerks or groups of clerks which 
present some problems which will have to be 
settled by the application of common sense, as 
it is impossible to lay down enough rules to 
cover every case. 

The audit and general accounting depart- 
ments may fairly be classed as a general charge, 
but an analysis of these departments may sug- 
gest methods by which at least some of the 
clerks may be definitely allocated according to 
the duties performed. For example, an audit 
clerk whose duties were confined to auditing 
the work of the investment department would 
be charged in the same way as the salaries of 
that department. Clerks auditing claim pay- 
ments only could be allocated accordingly. 
After all direct charges have been made, the 
method of distributing the remaining overhead 
will necessarily be somewhat arbitrary. It is, 
therefore, highly advisable to make every effort 
to make the overhead group as small as possible. 
No salary should be allowed to go to it until 
due consideration has heen given, with the 
possibility of treating it as direct charges. 

There is the group of departments which 
might be described as internal service depart- 
ments, whose work is chargeable to other de- 
partments rather than direct to any line of in- 
surance. This group may include stenographic, 
tabulating, telephone operators and purchasing 
and supply departments and office supervision 
and welfare. The stenographic department will 
usually keep records which will show the de- 
partments served, so that the work may be 
charged to these departments and be distributed 
in the same ratio as their respective depart- 
mental salaries. In the tabulating department 
the work may be divided to lines on the basis 
of the card form handled or may be charged 
to the divisions served. This department lends 
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itself very readily to the use of the machine 
hour rate so generally used in manufacturing 
costs. The machine rental, cost of floor space 
and power, and the salary of the machine ten- 
der can be reduced to an hourly rate to he 
charged for the use of the machine. It is Prob- 
ably as well to take the total cost of operating 
the sorting machines and divide it according to 
the actual hours of operation for the different 
divisions, and to do the same with the taby. 
lators. The remaining clerks may be divided 
as an overhead on the machine time, or may 
be charged directly if the character of the work 
iends itself to such treatment. The telephone 
operators should be charged against other de- 
partments according to the number of telephone 
extensions used. The purchasing and supply 
departments’ salaries and expenses should be 
treated as an overhead charge on the supplies 
issued. Office supervision and welfare work 
should be charged to departments according 
to the number of clerks in each. 

After all the charges which can be disposed 
of by direct allocation have been assigned, 
there will remain a considerable total of gen- 
eral charges still to be disposed of. The writer 
believes that the best method of doing this js 
to treat the general charge as a percentage 
overhead on the directly assigned charges, that 
is, to distribute them in the same ratio as the 
total of the assigned item. There might be 
arguments in favor of distributing the salaries 
of the general executives between lines in ratio 
of the premium volume, but the argument would 
hardly hold for such classes of overhead 
charges as general accounting or audit depart- 
ment. 

Investment expenses, if it is thought neces- 
sary to divide them among lines of insurance, 
should be apportioned according to the reserve 
which make up investable funds of each de- 
partment. 

In the payroll audit department a unit of 
division is readily at hand in the number of 
audits made for each line of insurance, but this 
figure will require considerable adjusting before 
it can be applied to produce accurate results. 
In the first place, it is necessary to take ac- 
count of the concurrent audits. The additional 
cost of a public liability audit, for example, 
made concurrently with compensation or em- 
ployers’ liability audit will be negligible, but 
will probably be carried on the records of the 
payroll audit division as one audit. It will 
be necessary, then, to determine the number of 
concurrent audits and to deduct this from the 
total number made over a given period. The 
net figure remaining, divided into the total cost 
of the payroll audit division, will give an aver- 
age cost per audit which will serve as a basis 
for subsequent computations. Take, for 
example, the charge to be made to public liabil- 
ity on account of an audit. Assume that it 
has been found that approximately 90 per cent 
of such audits are made concurrently with com- 
pensation audits. Then 10 per cent of the pub- 
lic liability audits must be charged for at the 
full average cost. The cost of the remaining 
90 per cent must be allocated between com- 
pensation and liability. It is hardly fair to 
charge liability with merely the difference be- 
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Cuart SHOWING RoutTING OF DIFFERENT LINES THROUGH DEPARTMENTS 


tween the cost of a compensation audit alone 
and of the two audits together, as this differ- 
ence is negligible. If the cost were being divided 
ior each individual audit, a division in propor- 
tion to premium would seem to be a fair one. 
However, in dealing with the whole group to- 
gether some other method must be found. A 
division based on average premiums would be 
incorrect because premiums on compensation 
policies carrying public liability will on the 
average be higher than the average for all com- 
pensation policies taken together. The answer 
seems to be to make the apportionment on the 
basis of relative average rates. Assuming that 
the rate for public liability is $.20 and the aver- 
age for compensation is $1.20, then of the com- 
bined premiums one-seventh belongs to liability 
and six-sevenths to compensation. This would 
seem to be a fair basis for dividing the cost 
of the audit. Therefore, the charge for public 
liability audits will be the number of such 
audits made, times 10 per cent, plus 90 per cent 
of the total number divided by seven, giving 
the chargeable number of audits. 

Among the liability audits will be found team 
and automobile risks, which cannot reasonably 
be charged at a figure representing the average 


cost of all audits, including compensation. Since 
compensation furnishes the greatest number of 
audits, this raises a question as to the relation 
between the cost of the average compensation 
audit and the cost of the minimum audit, un- 
der which the two above groups might be ex- 
pected to fall. The cost of an audit will be 
largely affected by the number of classifications 
involved. An estimate given by a_ payroll 
auditor of the average number of classifica- 
tions per audit will almost invariably be too 
large, as the large audits which may require 
several days to make and which may cover 
sheet after sheet of classifications, while they 
make a strong impression upon the auditor, are 
very much the exception. A test of over one 
thousand audits indicated that the average audit 
carries not over three classifications, and that 
the simplest kind of an audit, on which it is 
hardly necessary to do more than go through 
the motions, will cost, during its passage 
through the field and the home office, approxi- 
mately one-half as much as the average audit. 
It will, therefore, not be far wrong to take the 
number of minor liability forms and charge for 
them at one-half the average cost, taking ac- 
count also of the fact that teams, and some of 
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the other forms as well, will frequently be 
made concurrently with regular compensation 
audits. 

The division of inspection costs has had con- 
siderable study in connection with the boiler 
statistical plan. The companies which have 
adopted that plan will probably be able to fur- 
nish a fair segregation of their inspection costs 
by line. But for all companies it is necessary 
te have some method of arriving at these costs, 
as they will differ widely between the different 
lines of insurance. Inspections lend themselves 
readily to costing on the basis of the inspectors’ 
daily report, to which the overhead items may 
be added on the basis of the time actually spent 
in field inspections. Probably the simplest and 
most workable plan is to take the total number 
of inspections made and the total number of 
inspection hours spent at each kind of insur- 
ance, including the time necessary to make re- 
ports, and to divide the company’s total inspec- 
tion costs for the period under consideration by 
the total number of inspection hours. This will 
give a cost per hour, including direct and in- 
direct costs. This figure multiplied by the total 
number of inspection hours for each kind of 
business will give the total charge for the 
period to each line. 

Reference has been made to time tests as a 
means of establishing weights for some of the 
units of work. The method of making such 
time tests is to take a number of proposals, or 
whatever unit is under consideration, represent- 
ing each kind of insurance handled by the 
group. These should be followed through the 
processes which it is desired to study, and a 
record kept of the exact time necessary to pass 
them through the routine work. Under some 
conditions it may be advisable to make detailed 
tests with a stop watch of the different parts 
of the process. Care must be taken that the 
conditions of the tests are as nearly identical as 
possible for the different kinds of insurance, 
and that the groups of proposals, or policies: 
handled, are large enough to reproduce substan- 
tially the average-sized risk. It may be neces- 
sary to make tests on several different days, and’ 
to average the results. It may be advisable also 
in some groups to study the number and charac- 
ter of irregular cases which require special 
treatment. Unless tests are quite extensive it 
is obvious that the time required for handling 
the work under test conditions will not be that 
which will be reproduced in the ordinary day’s- 
work. Therefore, the results will represent 
relative time between different lines rather than 
a rate of production which can be expected 
over considerable periods. In addition to its. 
value in the cost allocation it is possible that a 
very important by-product of such study will be- 
the introduction of greater efficiency into the 
methods of handling the office work. 

Of the expense items, the largest will prob- 
ably be traveling expense, rent, furniture and 
fixtures, stationery and supplies. Wherever 
possible, expenses should be charged directly by 
lines. Otherwise they should be charged to the 
department served or, if necessary, to general 
overhead. Traveling expense accounts will 
naturally be distributed in the same ratio as the 
salary of the individual or the aggregate salaries. 
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WHAT LIFE OFFICIALS SAY ON THE 1922 EDITION 


“Ts a source of much valuable information.” —C. E. Linz, Vice Pres. Southiand Life 

“You have succeeded in getting a tremendous amount of information in this little 
book. It will be very helpful to Life Insurance Salesmen.”—M. Rotucui1p, Presi- 
dent Sun Life. 


“T wish to compliment you upon its appearance, ag enient size and shape. I~ 


have noted improvement from year to year.”—E. W. Hitiwec, Asst. Secretary, 
North Western National Life. 

* “We have been penny, it for several years and consider it invaluable to the insurance 
man.”—J. BLenuan, Supt., Life Insurance Co. of 

“Tt is superior in every respect to previous ut and will prove of valuable aid 
to the men in the field.”—J. C. Burrincton, President, Guarantee Fund Life. 

“It is a mighty convenient little book containing in compact form a fund of valuable 
dafa almost indispensable to a life insurance man.”—A. M. Jounson, President, Nat’t 
Life of U. S. A 
» “T think all of our general agents and other assistants should havea copy of this.”— 
E. W. Spicer, President, American Bankers Life. 

“It is certainly a wonderfully complete publication ”*—ArruurR F. Hai, Vice 
President, Lincoln National Life. 

“This little book seems to be complete in every detail and carries information which 
will be of value to agents generally.”—C. W. Gop. Treasurer, Jefferson Standard 
Life. 

“Is an indispensable reference book for the Life Insurance man.”—D. G. C. Sin*™ 
cLair, Manager, Metropolitan Life. 

“Is a publication which will not only be useful to agents but to all actuaries and 
home office officials.’—Henry Morr, Second Vice President, Home Life. 

“The additional data coupled with reduced width and thickness makes it in my 
opinion more valuable than any of the revious editions and this feature makes it 
especially attractive to field men.”—W. L. T. Rocerson, Vice President, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Va. 

“The manual is complete and any one seeking insurance data ought to have no 
difficulty finding it in this little manual.” —E. G. Summons, Vice Pres., Pan-American 
Life. 

“It has so many good features it is almost impossible to put one’s finger on the 
most valuable one.”—J. J. Moriarty, Second Vice President, Missouri State Life. 

“It is a very compact little booklet and should be of considerable value for refer~ 
ence purposes to the men in the field.”—-T. L. Hansen, Vice Pres., Guardian Life. 

“Tt strikes 'me that it is “multum in parvo” so far as an agents equipment is con- 
cerned, and we shall vote the Life Agents’ Brief, the premier serviceable agency en- 
cyclopedia. ”—J, M. McGinnis, President, Eureka L ife. 

“All live men in this line of business should have a copy of this little book for I am 
sure it would help any man _to succeed.”—E. W. McCain, Superintendent, Life and 
Casua.ty Insurance Co. of Tenn, 
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What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


A preliminary text book, or primer, deal- 
ing with the fundamental principles on 
which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 
How To Sell Insurance 
The chief aim of this book, as the title in- 
dicates, is to teach the inexperienced agent 
how to do his work, and build up a re- 
munerative business. While it is intend- 
ed primarily for the new agent, it embodies 
a great deal of instruction that ought to be 
of value to the agent of experience. It 
will also be useful to those who are en- 
gaged in the work of training inexperi- 
enced agents. Price $2.00 


The Prosperous Agent 
This little book is for the guidance of ex- 
perienced and inexperienced agents alike. 
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—the mental equipment —of the success- 
ful business man, and tells how these 
qualifications can be utilized to the great- 
est advantage by the insurance salesman. 
The instrument with which the agent does 
his work is his own mind. The material 
on which he uses this delicate instrument 
is the mind of another person. It is all 
important, therefore, that he should know 
exactly how to utilize his mental equip- 
ment. Price, paper cover $1.00 
Red cloth $1.50 
The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 


This volume takes up the instruction of 
the agent where the second volume of this 
series stops. It contains more advanced 
instruction, and one of its aims is to stimu- 
late the thought, fire the imagination, 
broaden the vision, and thus increase the 
efficiency of experienced agents. Price $2.00 
One Hundred Ways of Canvassing. 
(IN PRESS) 

This concluding volume describes many 
ways of soliciting life insurance and in- 
cludes a number of canvassing plans con- 
tributed by experienced field men, with 
the author’s comments onjthese plans. 
(Now in preparation.) 
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of the department to which they pertain. Rent 
or floor space as noted above can be assigned 
to departments and split - according to the 
salaries or the number of clerks in each. Sta- 
tionery and supplies can usually be charged di- 
rectly by lines, or to departments. If no record 
is kept of the issue of small office supplies by 
departments, they can be charged on a formula 
hased on the total number of clerks chargeable 
to each line, or a very similar result will be 
reached if the aggregate salaries are used in 
place of number of clerks. 

The furniture and fixture account raises an 
interesting point, as it represents an asset hav- 
ing a life running over a number of periods. 
But since the insurance department will not ac- 
cept it as an admitted asset, it is usually charged 
off in the year in which the expenditure is in- 
curred. Having once charged off the cost of a 
given lot of equipment, probably against the 
department for which it was originally ordered, 
the accounting department has no further in- 
terest in the matter and the equipment may then 
be moved in or out of storage or sent to an- 
other department without any further charges 
being made. The result is that a new depart- 
ment, organized perhaps in a time of expanding 
business and high-priced equipment, might be 
charged in the first year of its existence, with a 
lot of expensive furniture and mathematical 
machines which would represent the greater 
part of its equipment needs for a good many 
years to come. On the other hand, a depart- 
ment which was organized during a period of 
slack business might be furnished entirely out 
of storage or by drawing on other departments 
and secure its entire equipment at a negligible 
cost so far as the books of the company were 
concerned. The proper method for charging 
a department for equipment is to spread the 
charge over the life of the equipment in use in 
the department. This method is effective where 
furniture and fixtures are carried as an asset 
and depreciation is charged off each year ac- 
cording to the equipment in use in each depart- 
ment. It is possible, however, to produce sub- 
stantially the same effect by treating the ex- 
penditure for this account in each year as if it 
represented merely the cost of maintaining the 
existing equipment and charge it as if it were a 
depreciation charge—that is, in proportion to 
the value of the equipment in use in each depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year. 
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When ratios have been established for charg- 
ing the salaries and expense for all departments 
on the basis of a year’s work, the same ratios 
may be used for the following year subject to 
adjustment at the year end, if there has been a 
decided shift in the relative volume of business 
between lines, or if economies have been intro- 
duced which affect some lines more than others. 
A thorough resurvey should be made at least 
once a vear and the ratios either checked or 
corrected for use in the following year. 

It is hoped that enough has been said to 
bring out some valuable discussion on this sub- 
ject of expense allocations. The subject is a 
large one and should have the benefit of many 
viewpoints. The problems presented will vary 
greatly in different companies, but it should be 
possible to solve all or most of them on some 
common ground that will produce reasonably 
correct results that shall be consistent as be- 
tween companies. It is time that the insurance 
companies gave this matter of expenses careful 
study and established at least a few basic prin- 
ciples of correct cost allocation, so that ex- 
pense ratios produced by different companies 
may have the same significance and so that each 
class of insurance may carry its own burdens. 


The Fire Insurance Examiner as a Producer 

(Continued from page 15) 
If a company were to set quotas for field pro- 
duction and keep accurate records and guide the 
activities of the special agent, his feelings would 
be hurt and his pride humbled. Yet, the most 
successful and highest paid salesmen are with 
erganizations that have highly organized sales 
departments. They work on well-defined plans, 
based on proven facts. 

The field man is to-day a salesman. He 
gives the agent good business counsel and ad- 
vice. He helps him get business. The field 
man who doesn’t know what the different poli- 
cies cover and how they can be sold is in the 
wrong business. The agent is like the retailer— 
if you can show him a profit he will handle your 
goods. I have seen this coming for ten years. 
In this time the manufacturing and mercantile 
businesses have been given an impetus through 
advertising and selling. Surely it was only 
natural to figure out that sooner or later our 
business would get infected by these germs of 


progress; and while we seem to have been in- 


oculated against them in the past, this is wear- 
ing off now and we are showing signs of infec- 
tion. The trained field man is indispensable and 
the duty of the home office is to train him and 
equip him to give service to the agents. The 
examiner is at that end to back him up and re- 


inforce him. This co-operation does not 
prejudice underwriting. If the field man and 
examiner plan to get good business and know 
what they are after and work to that end, they 
can get it. 

I am finding no fault with field men or knock- 
ing them, but am simply pointing out to you 
a sign of the times. With rate and survey 
making and loss adjustments in the hands of 
bureaus and boards, what does the future hold 
for the field man? Plainly, he must be a busi- 
ness producer, helping the agent get business 
and selling the company to the agent. The 
examiner must be in constant touch with him 
and help with constructive suggestions. The 
examiner must give the agent the fullest service 
possible. The examiner and field man are work- 
ing closer together every day. Their job is to 
co-operate and the examiner should strive con- 
stantly to improve production. The special 
agent will have to help. He cannot be a free 
lance and go where he will. This is the day 
of systematic and methodical sales effort and 
controlled expense. To get anywhere, effort 
must be organized. After all we are paid for 
the day’s work, for the way we utilize our 
time and most assuredly those that pay us for 
this time have a right to say what we shall do 
with it and how we shall utilize it. 

1 predict that “side lines” and “inland ma- 
rine” covers will be sold by separate field men. 

Another thing—we will have to come to a 
realization that we must spend money to develop 
a field like manufacturers prepare a territory 
for the distribution of a new product. We have 
got to capitalize our agency plant by making a 
certain investment in it and take our profits 
later on. 

I believe, also, we are coming to the day when 
field men’s visits to home offices will be no 
longer social visits; that they will be-invited to 
sales conferences where insurance covers will 
be explained and selling points discussed and 
selected. Reflect over the potential possibilities 
in this. Yesterday never returns—to-morrow 
will be what we make of to-day. 








M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Organized 1859 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions 
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Cc. H. COATES, President ¢ INSURANCE ISSUED 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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F. H. Hawley, President 
W. E. Haines, Secretary 


This company has no under- 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 


J. W. Crooks, V. Pres. and Treas, 
N. R. Chalfant, Asst. Secretary 


writers agencies or annexes. 
It will not have any. 


Le ROY, OHIO 














THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An “Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE INSURANCE 


— to the Agent armed with perseverance and equipped with low rate, profit bearing, protective 
policies. 

The Great-West Life is the most successful Insurance Company in Canada simply because its eff 
cient and t, high interest earnings and low death rate enable it to offer sound 
and attractive —<e wherewith to equip its Agents. 

We have attractive agency propositions in various territories. If interested write— 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Iinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
po! icies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 

















WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
) 0 contracts for men of good reputation. 
“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Manager 





Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, Iowa 

















GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


* ~ a 4 Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Savers Ks Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
‘ \ sii NEF RAL K e 
idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


INSURANCE 


|| CASUALTY 
( SURETY | 
SCO, GENERAL CASUALTY &SURETY CO: 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 





606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress 





Detroit, Mich. 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
SHARES PROFITS 
WITH ITS AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


That spells a whole volume in a connection with a 
company broadly known for establishing new world 
records for growth and prosperity. Just write the 
home office for a bill of particulars about the Inter- 
national Life plan for distributing among its leading 
agents a share of the profits, based on the high char- 
acter and persistence of insurance written—that is, 
send your inquiry if you write business of high char- 
acter and persistence. ‘The International Life profit 
sharing plan is now reinforced by two years of prac- 
tical and successful demonstration. It is an exclusive 
International Life feature and as such modern and 
all that it ought to be. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INS. 
ST. LOUIS 
**A World of Strength”’ 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1921 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $6,007,996.00 
Oe 1,000 ,000.00 
Det tences 554,375.00 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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Rooms and Apartments with Kitchenette 
Form New Fire Hazard 


By Wa ter O. LINCOLN 


This is the day of changes in fashion, politics, 
business methods, economic conditions and 
mode of living. 

Those of us who are still living on a moderate 
salary are not particularly impressed when an 
investigating committee tells us that rents have 
gone down and living expenses are very low. It 
is still the day when the landlord puts up sev- 
eral lath and plaster partitions in a hall room 
and calls it an apartment with kitchenette. This 
leads us to the point of saying that the housing 
condition has a material effect on the number 
of fires in New York city and other large cities 
due to the crowding of tenants. 

There was a time when to live in a furnished 
room house or a 2 by 4 apartment was con- 
sidered out of the pale of good society. To live 
thus meant stringent circumstances, or that you 
were a floater, just from the country or a dead 
beat. To care for the better class of the float- 
ing population, furnished room hotels and apart- 
ment hotels with a common dining room were 
established. Of late years the acute housing 
condition has prompted owners to divide ordi- 
nary one-floor apartments into as many as four 
small apartments with small kitchenettes, and 
thus increase the rental income. Many such 
buildings, to evade the tenement house and fire 
department laws, have no kitchens installed. 

Up to the present time there has been no 
dearth of tenants for these pigeon-hole apart- 
ments even at the high rates, because where 
formerly one person was content to live there 
alone, now two or three share this luxury and 
divide the expense. Not only that but to still 
further lower the individual expense a kitchen- 
cette is surreptitiously installed to provide for 
the morning and evening meals. 

To describe in detail the different kinds of 
furnished rooms and furnished apartments 
would take considerable space but briefly speak- 
ing we can separate them into a few general 
classes, such as the old time three or four story 
and basement, brown stone, high stoop private 
dwelling ; the dwelling converted to two or three 
family dwellings and subsequently into fur- 
nished rooms; the more modern apartment 
which was simply cut up into smaller apart- 


ments or rooms. In the first type the lessee 
usually occupies the basement for his or her 
own quarters, the “parlor floor” for the more 
fastidious guests and the floors above divided 
into individual rooms, some interconnecting. In 
such a type home, the original tenant usually 
installed a lavatory, clothes press and linen 
closet between the front and rear rooms above 
the parlor floor and perhaps a bath room on 
alternate floors. When the home became a fur- 
nished room house the wash basin with the 
marble sides and top became the ideal place on 
which to set a gas plate and thus we have the 
camouflaged kitchenette apartment. It is need- 
less to say that setting a gas stove in such a 
confined space with a wooden shelf or closet 
above it constitutes a decided fire hazard. 
Where such an arrangement cannot be had, the 
top of a sewing machine, a wooden box or even 
a chair is used to hold the single or double gas 
plate. Alcohol stoves, kerosene oil stoves, 
chafing dishes or solidified alcohol are used for 
fuel. For heating, the faithful and in many 
cases badly worn old hot-air furnace is usually 
found, but where heat is not supplied, each 
tenant has a small oil heater, coal stove or a 
contrivance which is set on a gas bracket. Prob- 
ably the most prolific source of fires in these 
small apartments or rooms is caused by lace 
curtains blowing into gas lights, mainly of 
swinging type. 

In these days of the flapper and the vamp, 
smoking is very prevalent and many have taken 
to the pernicious habit of smoking in bed, just 
like the inferior sex. Needless to say, many a 
culprit has set her bed on fire, and endangered 
the lives of scores of others. In the second type 
mentioned, the house in general is altered more 
in harmony with the proposed occupancy, and 
the general housekeeping arrangement is better. 
In fact in some sections of the city “Studio” 
apartments are the rule. In these, artists set 
up their abode and proceed to paint, photograph 
or do sculpturing. While the ordinary physical 
hazards are the same, there is more thought 
given to care and cleanliness, and if there is a 
kitchenette, there is more adequate provision 
made for it, although quite frequently it is 
hidden behind a heavy drapery or screen. The 
swinging gas bracket, the oil stove and chafing 
dish, the curtain that is apt to blow against 
the gas flame are found here also. 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles”’ 























“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 700,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,450,401 


Assets........... 3,509,765 











JOHN C. BARDWELL, President 
F. E. NORWINE, Vice-President 
WM. SCHROEDER, Vice-President 
R. WEYMEYER, Vice-President 
VICTOR J. MILLER, Secretary 
GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. Secretary 
CHAS. W. DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
CLEM DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
R. A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement Dec. 31, 1921 





ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans............. $66,000 
Se ee ree 694,409 
CECT Sa ee eer 101,940 
[1S 2 ESS eae eee eee 28,875 
Agents Balances... 505006 82,536 
Interest Accrued............. 16,748 
RGEMET FABRIS conc cose esses 5 12,194 
$1,002,702 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Prem. Reserve...... $432,147 
Unadjusted Losses............ 111,131 
Other Liabilities.............. 81,579 

Capital Stock...$200,000.00 

Net Surplus.... 177,845.00 
Surplus to Policyholders....... 377,845 
$1,002,702 


Results Since January 1, 1922 
Increase in Assets... $66,309 
Increase in Reserve........... 103,071 
Decrease in surplus..... 66,940 
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In the third class, where the building is more 
modern and easily convertible, we have what 
may be termed the real two or three room 
apartment with kitchenette. This has been re- 
ferred to by the newspapers as the “flapper 
kitchenette” because of the number of business 
girls who make their home therein, two or three 
of them sharing the apartment or possibly just 
hubby and the flapper alone. To dress well, pay 
the rent and eat proper food, the present weekly 
stipend will not permit them more luxurious 
quarters—and thus the crowding. 

Aside from any moral effect of so many 
people living under artifical circumstances, 
there is a decided fire hazard. Besides the prop- 
erty loss, there has been loss of life in the so- 
called furnished room house which has been 
the object of much concern not only to under- 
writers but to the fire department officials as 
well. The city ordinance describes a tenement 
house as one housing three or more families 
who have their own kitchens. Under this pro- 
vision, fire escapes are required, but unfortu- 
nately this law is evaded quite frequently. 

Disregard of fire laws is a trait of the Amer- 
ican people. With all the publicity given to fire 
preventive measures and safeguards, the gen- 
eral public remains either grossly careless or 
criminally negligent in the matter of protecting 
lives and property from the ravages of fire. 

The furnished roomer who owns nothing in 
the building except his own personal effects 
gives little head to warnings. She or he is liv- 
ing under adverse circumstances and doing with 
as little comfort as possible, hence the make- 
shift household arrangements. 

So frequently has been the occurrence of fires 
in this class, that few underwriters care to write 
them. Unless there are fifteen rooms rented 
as furnished rooms the building is classed as 
a dwelling and takes the dwelling rate. The 
premium income based on dwelling rates is not 
commensurate with the risk, and the loss ratio 
is very high. 

It is not amiss to mention the boarding house, 
which has proved a far better fire risk than the 
furnished room or furnished apartment. In 
the boarding house, the guests do not change as 
frequently, meals are served in the dining room, 
and heat supplied. 

Summarizing the hazards of the furnished 
room, kitchenette apartment or by whatever 
name they might be termed we have: gas stoves 
for cooking in confined places, on wooden boxes 
or shelves with rubber tube connection, alcohol 
stoves and chafing dishes, oil stoves for both 
cooking and heat, gas radiators for heat, gas 
heaters on brackets, curtains and draperies 
where they can come in contact with gas lights, 
smoking, general carelessness, overcrowding in 
inferior constructed buildings, frequent chang- 
ing of tenants, disregard of fire laws. 


Kansas Mutuals Meet 
TorpeKA, Kan., November 21.—The Kansas 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, at 
the annual meeting of the association, asked only 
to be left alone and that no adverse legisla- 
tion be enacted which would tend to hamper 
The legislature two 


them in their activities. 
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years ago enacted a law for the incorporation 
of the mutual companies which is Tegarded as 
the broadest possible measure and the mutuals 
already in operation feel that there js a fine 
opportunity to build up a fine mutual business 
and get it established on a firm basis to coy 
all lines of insurance in this State, 

W. B. Gasche, president of the Alliance Co- 
operative Insurance Company, was re-elected 
president for the twenty-fourth time. 

The mutuals and the association are prepar. 
ing to conduct an active campaign in the com. 
ing session of the legislature against all forms 
of State insurance. 


er 


WILL FILE RAILROAD RATES 


Companies Adjust Difficulty in Kansas 

Topeka, Kan., November 21.—The fire ip. 
surance companies writing the railroad lines jn 
Kansas, acting through the big railroad agen. 
cies, will file a complete railroad schedule to 
cover all the Kansas roads. This was agreed 
upon at the conference last week between off- 
cials of the railroad insurance underwriters and 
Frank L. Travis, Superintendent of Insurance, 

The Dean schedule is to be amended to re- 
move all reference to the railroad basis rates, 
The charge of the Insurance Department was 
that the companies in writing the railroad lines 
had not followed the Dean schedule in effect 
in Kansas and therefore were guilty of dis- 
criminations. The railroad business is written 
at a different basic rate than any other business. 
The insurance men wanted to continue to 
classify the various properties but Col. Travis 
pointed out that this could not be done with 
the Dean schedule in effect. The arrangement 
was then made to have the stock companies 
abrogate the Dean schedule as far as it relates 
to the railroad lines and the companies will then 
file a basis schedule for all railroad properties 
with deviations for the high-grade roads and 
the weak lines. 


Vade Mecum for Fire Insurance Officials 

The English work bearing the above name 
has been prepared primarily by its author, John 
Gibbs, F. C. I. I., for the assistance of the 
younger men in the business who desire to be- 
come proficient therein. It embraces a get 
eral classification of risks, and a classification 
of shop risks; a chapter devoted to hazardous 
goods, another describing ten common manll- 
facturing processes, and divisions devoted to 
plan drawing and warranties and clauses. It 
also contains several acts of Parliament. The 
book contains 93 pages and may be obtained @ 
$3 per copy through The Spectator Company, 
selling agents, New York. 

Pennsylvania Association Active 

The Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents has begun the issuance of the Pennsyl- 
vanian and the first issue gives to agents of 
that State a resumé of accomplishments at the 
Pittsburgh convention last month. It is a grea! 
argument for new members and undoubtedly 
will help increase the membership of the newly 
reorganized Pennsylvania Association. 
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VIRGINIA COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 





will Confer with Local Agents and 
Commissioner 





LOCAL AGENTS FORM COMMITTEE 





Question of South-Eastern Underwriters 
Remaining in Virginia Involved 

RicumonD, VA., November 21.—The 
nominating committee composed of R. M. Bis- 
«ll, Hartford Fire; H. A. Smith, National of 
Hartford, and Milton Dargan, Royal Insurance 
Company, elected by the conference of stock 
fre companies operating in Virginia, held at 
the Astor Hotel, in New York, on October 11, 
has announced the committee of nine company 
exectttives, who will confer with Col. Jos. But- 
ton, Insurance Commissioner of Virginia, rela- 
tive to separating that State from the jurisdic- 
tion of the South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, The committee is composed of the three 
members of the nominating committee, and the 
following: F. C. Buswell, Home of New York; 
Sheldon Catlin, Insurance Company of North 
America; B. C. Lewis, Jr., Virginia Fire and 
Marine: Edw. Milligan, Phoenix Insurance 
Company; Cecil F. Shallcross, North British 
and Mercantile, and C. R. Street, Fidelity- 
Phenix. Mr. Buswell is chairman of the new 
committee, and Mr. Bissell, vice-chairman. At 
ameeting of the committee held in New York 
on last Wednesday, it was decided that the com- 
mittee would meet in Richmond with the Vir- 
ginia local agents on December 14, and also 
with the field men, and on December I5 a con- 
ference would be held with Col. Button, with 
the provision that the date named suited Col. 
Button’s convenience. 

The following committee of Virginia local 
agents has been named td canvass the situation 
among the agents, and ascertain their views on 
separating Virginia from the South-Eastern 
Tariff Association: C. P. Walford, Jr., Rich- 
mond, chairman; L. T. Dobie, Norfolk; George 
W. Warren, Richmond; C. R. Dey, Norfolk; 
John T. Catlin, Jr., Danville; Charles Lunford, 
Roanoke. 

Up to the present time, the field men have 
not named a committee to represent them. 


Commissioner Button May Order Revision 
of Schedule 
Rickmonp, VA., November 21.—As soon as 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters com- 
pletes its compilation of the Virginia fire losses 
and expense ratio for the five-year period end- 
ing December 31, 1921, Col. Joseph Button, In- 
surance Commissioner of the State, expects to 
hold a conference with the Virginia Inspection 
Bureau, at which time several readjustments of 
existing tariffs in the State will likely be made. 
The Virginia Commissioner proposes to change 
rates which have proven unprofitable, to ascer- 
tain whether there is a justification of the six 
existing schedules covering subdivisions of the 
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State, to eliminate flat rates in certain towns 
and cities, and, if possible, to level to one sched- 
* the rates now covered by the six schedules 
Telerred to above. 
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Fire Insurance Law Chart 

The twenty-fourth annual edition of the “Fire 
Insurance Law Chart” has been issued by The 
Spectator Company, New York. This valuable 
chart presents in most convenient tabular form 
a summary of the various State laws relating 
to the filing of annual and tax statements, fees 
and taxes payable, agents’ licenses, several re- 
strictive laws, etc., and other special require- 
ments concerning fire insurance companies. Its 
purpose is to afford information at a glance 
concerning the statutory requirements upon the 
subjects listed below, which constitute the col- 
umn headings of the chart: 

Standard Policy Law; Valued Policy Law; 
Resident Agents’ Law; Commission Required 
to Be Paid to Resident Agents; Anti-Coinsur- 
ance Law; Anti-Compact Law; Prohibiting 
Reinsurance in Unauthorized Companies; An- 
nual Statement Required; Tax Statement Re- 
quired; Date of Expiration of Local Agents’ 
Licenses; Fees, etc., for Issuing Local Agents’ 
Licenses; Charges for Filing Annual State- 
ments; Taxes Payable by Company. 

The existence or the non-existence of statutes 
of the classes designated by the first seven titles 
is indicated in each case by a plain “Yes” (in 
red) or “No” (in black), while the conditions 
respecting the other subjects named are stated 
as briefly as possible, the columns being printed 
alternately in red and black. Whenever needed, 





footnotes are used to render the requirements 
perfectly clear. 

Additional information given in the chart em- 
braces a list of States requiring deposits, with 
amounts; also a list of States requiring home 
office statements from foreign companies. There 
are also footnotes indicating the States in which 
reinsurance policies must be countersigned by 
resident agents, and those in which they need 
not be so signed; and States which require all 
reinsurances to be reported. The chart shows 
whether taxes are based upon gross or net pre- 
miums, and whether governed by reciprocal law. 

Every State is included in the tabulation and 
the chart cannot fail to prove of great value 
to managers, reinsurance clerks, company ac- 
countants and insurance men in general. 

The chart may be used not only as a guide 
on the subjects mentioned in it, but as a check- 
ing list to enable companies to quickly ascertain 
whether they have complied with the legal re- 
quirements, thus avoiding being subjected to 
penalties. It is printed on excellent bond paper 
and is brass-tipped at top and bottom, so that 
it may be hung in a convenient place for ready 
reference. The price is $3 per copy, with a 
discount of 20 per cent on orders of 100 copies 
or more. ————— 

Howie & Cain, Inc., of 110 William street, 
New York, have been commissioned as agents 
of the Caledonian-American. 























A Service That Counts 


The steady increase in the number of 
Mortgagees’ Title Insurance policies we 
are writing for the Insurance Companies 
and other large investors shows that our 
service meets a real need. 


We insure titles anywhere in the United States 


Send for our special booklet T. S. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


135 Broadway, New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 


American Trust Company 


$7,000,000 


Affiliated with the 














“SECURE AS 





THE BEDROCK OF NEW YORK” 
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NEW EDITION, 1922 


Inheritance Taxation 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


The third edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Law, 
State and Federal, under six topics as follows: 


1. The nature of the tax and the constitutional 
principles that limit and control its imposition. 

2. The different transfers taxable, viz., by will, 
interstate law, gift in contemplation of death, 
life insurance, etc. 

3. The parties and their interests, residence of the 
decedent, relationship of the beneficiaries, ex- 
emptions, life estates, remainders, mortuary ta- 
bles and calculations of the value of life interests. 

4. The property transferred and the problems aris- 
ing out of its situs and valuation. 

5. Procedure, necessarily confined to the New York 
practice, though it is largely followed in other 
States, and authorities from these States are 
cited where applicable. 

6. General resume of the statutes and an extended 
discussion of the provisions of the Federal and 
New York acts. 


There was quite a wide sale of earlier editions of this book 
among insurance men. 


The new edition is a modern, complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions, 
with the statutes of the several States and the new Federal 
Act and Regulations. 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance of the inheritance tax provides a means for paying 
the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of the 
estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. To that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. , 


Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 
ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new 
edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field. 


The Federal statutes of 1919 taxes insurance policies aggre- 
gating more than $40,000 as part of the estate although payable 
direct to a beneficiary. Under new law life insurance policies of 
non-resident decedent are not taxed. 

The increase of inheritance taxation, both State and Federal, 
makes it advisable to create a sinking fund through life insur- 
ance for the payment of such taxes in order to preserve intact 
the securities of an estate. 

Every estate of over $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and every 
estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, in almost every 
State. 

Changes Since Previous Edition 

New Federal Act in effect November, 1921. 

New Federal Regulations as to Procedure, approved July, 
1922. 

New statutes, 1921 and 1922, in eleven States. 

Rates increased, 1921 and 1922, in ten States. 

Statutes amended in other States. 

The special chapter on life insurance, page 1029 of the new 
edition, reviews the authorities in the several States on the 
subject of life insurance as related to Inheritance Taxation. 


One Volume, 1224 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $15.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid=for, 1921, $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance=in=Force . 48,641,846 
Total Insurance=in=Force .-. 609,415,082 


New England Agents Write Persistent Business 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts 
N i Woncrsten Ni >” 
na INCORPORATED 1844 


Has shown steady and consistent growth. 

Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of*its policyholders and their bene 
ficiaries. 

A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policyholders and field 
force. 





An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowledge that the 
protection and service furnished by its activities are unexcelled. 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies. 


‘“THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS” 


Under the above title, Minor Morton, vice president and agency manager of a well-known life insurance 
company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirability of capable mea 
adopting Life Insurance as an Avocation. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single copy, 15cents; 
100 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO, 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Te Greats icanjziutiual A _—" 
oka Company is in prospect 

















for The Great 
American. The 
general busi- 
” ness depression 
.» Which has 
swept the coun- 
try has not af- 
fected Great 





‘cuiereniee4 American busi- 
Ohio’s Largest and Strongest ness. It was 
Automobile Insurance Company never better. 








The Farmers’ Life Insurance Company 


Home Office, Denver, Colorado 








E. M. Ammons, President B. M. Stackhouse, Sec’y. 





eo A) ) ee ee $2,800,000. 00 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS.. 350,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE........... 15,250,000. 00 


Inviting Agency Connections Offered 
Particulars Furnished on Request 
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AGENTS WANTED! 








J. C. Stribling, President 





For attractive contracts write to 


The Union National Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


J. M. Yoes, Secretary 








UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORIs 









¥ (” or three agencies wit 
Lorrno = desired. 


Service of Quality to Policyholders 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 
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NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 





\ Write for information relative to open territory. Have two 
h business established where change is 














FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


nt HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY HAROLD KNOX 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Secretary 

















1922 
Edition 








New Building 


Estimators’ Handbook 


Ae>0 OF Va 










By William Arthur 


Contains information for prepara- 
tion ofestimates based on actual pres- 
ent-day conditions. No agent, bro- 


ker, inspector or adjuster should be without this valuable building 
cost finder. Over 1000 pages in flexible binding, pocket size. 


Price $6.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Selling Agents 


NEW YORK 
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You Don’t 
Want a 
Contract 


Contracts may just be word jumbles. You want a 
compact that assures you an opportunity to gain an 
income. 


You want a ‘“‘profit maker.”’ 


You have a ‘‘profit maker’’ when you sign a contract 
direct with the Lincoln Life Home Office. The Lincoln 
Life assumes responsibilities towards you that are con= 
stant and lasting. All the trained and systematized 
energies of the Lincoln Life Home Office are bended 
towards helping you make good. 

Your ‘‘profit maker’’ links up a service that goes with 
you all the way when you 


(INK uP()wiTs Tue (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


‘ Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $225,000,000 in Force 














FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 




















A Good Book 
for Life Men-- 


“Life Insurance and How to Sell It” 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid 





BSORBING AND INTERESTING, 
containing life insurance salesmanship 
—methods, plans, and suggestions from the 
must successful salesmen. You will find this 
compilation of experience of star producers a 
constructive help in selling more life in- 
surance. 











THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
Find enclosed check for $.......... for which send to my 
address one copy of Life Insurance and How to Sell It. 

















eo” 
MR. LOCAL AGENT 
EVERYWHERE, U. S. A. 


DEAR SIR:- 


No home is complete without 
a family Bible, a dictionary and 
a cook-book. 


No Local Agent's fire insur- | 
ance office is complete without 


THE AGENTS KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE, ¥ 
a 450 page book with 250 pages 
devoted to policy forms; FIRE 
PREVENTION AND PROTECTION; with 
775 pages of information on fire 
proof construction; and FIRE IN- 
SURANOE INSPECTION AND UNDER- 
WRITING--alphabetically arranged, 
containing manufacturing proc- 
esses and fire hazards of every 
conceivable article together with | 
definitions. 


Will you neglect your office 
equipment more than that of your 


home? 


ORDER THESE THREE BOOKS TO- 
DAY. 


Yours truly, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK © 
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10 the Man Who is Willing—and Will 













We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


P \.M.HARGROVE, President - - - BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


KANSAS’ GREATEST LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Invites Inspection—Inquiry of Integrity 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Offices Wichita, Kansas 


























| Technology of Fire Insurance 
AND GUIDE TO 


FIRE INSURANCE SURVEYING 


By John Howard-Blood 






~ Anew, comprehensive English work of over 600 pz ges, treé ating 
in much detail and with numerous illustrations 


PLANS AND PLAN DRAWING FIRE DETECTION AND EXTINCTION 
P REPORTS OF SURVEYS CHEMISTRY OF COMBUSTION 
- BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ve On, APPRAISEMENT AND AS- 
RRTICIAL LIGHTING SESSIN 
ARTIFICIAL HEATING AND DRYING TABLES, FORMULAE AND GENERAL 
| fea AND TRANS- DATA 
MISSION 


| 
| 
| 









- This work contains a vast fund of information, under many 
sub-divisions, concerning matters of 


PRACTICAL INTEREST TO UNDERWRITERS AND 
INSPECTORS 


Price, cloth binding, $9.50 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the 
rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 


We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES 


Established 1879 George Kuhns, Pres. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Are you seeking an agency in the States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia? 


Address 


ERNEST C. MILAIR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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ONTRACTS for INBIN CAN Gta 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 


WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 62nd Annual Report Shows: 
Premiums received during the year 1921. ............ceceee $6,990,547 — 
Payments to Policyholders and their beneficiaries in Death 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Etc.............e.ee- 4,740,340 
Amount Added to the Insurance Reserve Funds...--........ 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Investment................ee008 1,964,050 

($642,638 in excess of the amount required to maintain the 

reserve) 

Actual mortality experience 53.44% of the amount expected. 
MME PEM ccucadudekescokedds scodecatennade dance $223,116,887 
fo es hedeaaseaadwand 43,222,328 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Life Insurance Men: 


A Contract with our company will insure you 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 





Best Commissions Best Policies Write us 


ESERVE LOAN LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
f—_—«XINDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. -E)f 
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